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RELIGION. 


PART III. 




CHAPTER 1. 


Birth-Customs and Beliefs. 

By far the most important and interesting contribu- 
tion hitherto made to our knowledge of the jpirth- 
customs of the three wild races dealt with in these 
volumes, whether Negrito, Sakai, or Savage Malayans, 
is contained in the remarks of H. Vaughan-Stevens 
upon the means by which (according to the Semang) 
the body of the living but unborn child is provided 
with a soul. The word “living” is used in order to 
distinguish between the “spirit of life” (“jiwa”) and 
the soul (“ semangat ”), which latter (it may be helpful 
to say at the outset) is used throughout this book (as 
throughout Malay Magic) in the cultural sense of 
Tylor’s definition (which agrees far more closely with 
our own mediaeval ideas of -the soul than witlj^its 
modern conception as transfigured by the ideas of 
Christianity). Although Vaughan-Stevens’ account 
still awaits corroboration from explorers among the 
Semang (and is therefore printed in small type), fit 
is non% the less eminently credible, fc? the idea of 
comparing the soul to a bird, or of identifying 
it in sdine way with a bird, is of world -wide dis- 
tribution,^ and is well known to the Malays, who 
call the soul the “ pingai ” bird, and in their magical 


1 For references, see Rev. de PHist. des Religions, xxxvu. 385 
VbL. II . . B 
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invocations address it with the word “ kur,” used in 
^calling chickens. The Semang woman is said to carry 
about with her a bamboo receptacle, in which she 
keeps the soul-bird of her expected progeny ; this bird 
is really the vehicle of her child’s soul, and she is 
expected to eat it to enable the soul of her child to be 
developed. The whole of this part of the subject 'is 
frai^Jit with great interest, and would reward the 
most careful investigation by future observers. 

Among the Sakai a professional sage-femnw is to 
be j[bund, who enjoys certain special privileges, and 
is the owner of a species of medicine-hut to which 
any of the expectant mothers of the tribe may retire 
when their full time has come. Another point about 
the birth-customs of the Sakai is that a special water- 
receptacle of bamboo called “ chit-nat,” which is 
decorated with a special design, is employed in the 
purification of mother and child. 

Finally, among the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, 
we find the greatest development of the custom of 
“ roasting ” the new-made mother over a fire (an Indo- 
Chinese practice which is general among the Malays, 
by whom it is called “ salei-an ”), as well as a system 
of Jairth-taboos which regulate the diet and the move^ 
ments of both parents. 

I. — Semang. 

Among the Semang of Kedah the mother was 
usually placed at birth in a sitting postur^, and 
was then preferably treated with a decoction made 
from the root of a creeper called “ chenlai,” which 
had to be sought upon the loftiest mountain ranges ; 
but in default of this, a potion was concocted from the 
leaves of the “ lengkuas ” and Citronella or lemon 
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grass. The afterbirth (“ uri ”) and appurtenances were 
buried in the leaf-shelter close to the family hearth.^ ^ 
I may add that at birth a measurement is taken 
from the infant’s navel along the umbilical cord to 
its knee, at which point the cord is severed with a 
sharpened sliver of Eugeissona or “ bertam.” 

Both on the east and west coast the great majority 
of the names given to the children were of Ma^^an 
origin, and were taken from natural objects, especially 
from trees and plants, though they occasionally took 
the form of attributes appropriate to the .individual, 
e.g. “ Panjang,” z.e.“ Long.”" t 

The following is the account given by Vaughan- 
Stevens of the Perak Seraang : — 

Birth and the Name-tree. ^ 

Birth is usually an easy matter. An old and experienced woman assists the 
mother. A bamboo or young tree-stem is cut short at a height of about i J or 
2 metres from the ground, and placed so as to lean diagonally either against the 
hut-1 oof or any other suitable object. A log of wood or thick segment of bamboo 
is then deposited at the foot of the sloping stem, so as to serve as a seat for the 
patient, who rests her back against the stem. There is no application of pressure 
or manipulation, only the sage-fem?ne {“ til-til-tapa-i ”) presses the patient’s hands 
a little behind her back flat on the ground. 

When the child is born, it is received by the sage-fefwne^ and a knife made 
from the blossom-stem of the bertam (“ chin-beg ” = Etigeissona tristis) palm is em- 
ployed to sever the umbilical cord, at a distance of a “ span’s-breadth ” (“ tapa ”) 
from the body. The child’s name will have already been decided by the 
father, who takes it from some tree which stands near the prospective birth-place 
the child. As soon as the child is born, tHis name is shouted aloud 
sage-fentme^ who then hands over the child to another woman, and buries the 
afterbirth, usually — and formerly always — underneath the birth -tree or name-tree 
of the child. As soon as this has been done, the father cuts a series of notches in 
the tree, starting from the ground and terminating at the height of the breast.® 

The mother generally rests for three days, but even after two days begins to 
move about again. No bandages, etc., are used. t 

The posture of the mother is said to be “imitated from that of Kari,” and 
slopin^tree-stem is “the tree against which he leans.’’ ^he cutting of the 


^ V, Appendix. 

2 “A mor’Psimple and natural mode 
of bestowing names cannot well be im- 
agined than that adopted by the Semang. 
T hey are called after particular trees ; that 
is, if a child is born under, or near a coco- 
nut or durian, or any particular tree, 
in the forest, it is named accordingly.” 


— Anderson,/./..^, vol. iv. p. 427. 

^ Vaughan-Stevens, lii. 112-113. 

* The name- tree cannot be identical 
with the birth-tree, which is different 
for males and females {td. 116), and 
contains the unborn souls ; whereas the 
name is selected from any tree at will. 

® Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 112. 
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notches is intended to signalise the arrival on earth of a new human being, since 
it is thus that Kari registers the souls that he has sent forth, by notching 
^ the tree against which he leans. These notches are called tangkor.” ^ 

Trees thus blazed ” are never felled. Any species of tree may be a name- 
tree for a child of either sex. The Western Semang, who live in clearings 
where there are no big trees, take such names as Pisang’’ (Banana), “ K’ladi ” 
{Caladium or yam), ‘*^Kuang” (an abbreviation of Mengkuang), ‘‘ Rambei,” 
Rambutan,” “Durian,’' etc., for the most part Malayan fruit names, although 
they frequently also take the corresponding names in Semang. The Eastern 
Semang (Pangan) take only Semang (Menik) names, and in this respect have plenty 
of choice, as their dialect has a name for every species of tree in the forest. - 

The child must not, in later life, injure any tree which belongs to the specieb 
of h^ %^ee. For him all such trees are taboo, and he must not even eat of theii 
fruit, the only exception being when an expectant mother revisits her birth-tree. 

Among the Eastern Semang (Pangan) it was an ancient custom for an 
expectant mother to visit the nearest tree belonging to the species of her own 
birth-tree, and hang it about with fragrant leaves and blossoms, if she hap- 
pened to be able- to reach its branches, or deposit them at the tree’s foot, if the 
tree w^s too big for them to be suspended. This, however, was mere custom, 
and in no sense compulsory. 

The Soul-bird.3 

In depositing the flowers at the foot of the tree, she takes care that they aie 
not laid upon the spot wheie the afterbirth had been buried. The reason foi this 
(as given by the Eastern Semang or Pangan) is that the soul of the expected 
child, in the form of a bird, will lecognise the tree by the aspect of this very 
spot, and will there wait until it is killed and eaten by the mother. 

Even though the real birth-tree itself may be many miles distant, yet every 
tree of its species is regarded as identical with it. The bird, m which the child’s 
soul is conveyed, always inhabits a tree of the species to which the birth-tree 
belongs ; it flies fiom one tree (of the species) to another, following the as yet 
unborn body. The souls of fiist-born children are always young birds newly 
hatched, the offspring of the bird which contained the soul of the mother. These 
birds obtain the souls from Kari. If the wmman does not eat the soul-biid 
during her accouchement, her child will either be still-boin or wall die shoitly 
after birth. To explain bodily malformation the Semang declaie that the bird 
“chim-iui” or “ til-til-tapa ” must, v/hen it was being killed, have fallen upon 
a kind of fungus called the tigress’ -milk ’ fungus”^ (Mai. “ susu harimaii”), 
which is the young soul of a tiger which rests quietly in the earth until the 
'-tigfwS has cubs, when it springs up and is eaten by the tigress, who thus obtaj^ 
the souls of her cubs.^ 

The souls in the “ tigress’-milk fungus ” (“ siisu harimau ”) ^ are always a paii, 
male and female, so that one fungus suffices.^ If the bird (“ chim-iiii ”) falls 
upon one of these fungi the liger-.souls escape, and since they are in their 
natural state inimical to man, they remain so in the bird. Thus when the 
vToman eats the soul-bird, the tiger-souls and the human soul battle together 
in the unborn bo<^ , which thus becomes crippled or dies outright.^ Yet even 

^ Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 114. 

® “ Susu harimau,” in Malay = 
tigress’ milk. In SemCig = “ napas- 
taiyo” or tiger-soul (V.-St.). 

^ According to the Sakai (Blandas) 
as well as the Semang (Menik) the 
tigress always produces a pair of cubs 
(V.-St.). The same notion is found 
among the Malays. 


^ “Tangkor” is probably a cock- 
neyfled spelling of “ tangkok ” = Mai. 
“takok” (notch). 

2 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 113. 

3 Did. 113-07. 

^ According to Vaughan-Stevens it is 
a “mushroom,” but it is in realit)dthe 
“ sclerotium of a fungus,” vide Ridley, 
v.z/., which view is here followed. 
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when the embiyoiiic human body dies in consequence of a fight of this kind, 
the victory as between the souls nevertheless remains with the one that is human. 
The tiger-souls in these fungi are not the souls of tigers aheady deceased, but 
newly-developed souls derived from a stock which Ivari has created and scat- 
tered abroad upon the earth like seeds. ^ 

All creatures that are inimical to man obtain their souls from poisonous fungi, 
whereas harmless creatures obtain their souls from harmless fungi. 

When an adult man (or a woman who is not pregnant) partakes of a poison- 
fungus, containing the soul of a harmful beast, the beast-soul attacks the human 
individual quite as violently as if the attack were made by a creature that was 
adult, but in the case of an e.xpectant mother, the beast-soul attacks the soul of 
the un-born child because it is the weaker. If the soul-bird falls upon a poi'son- 
fungus, which contains a beast — the soul of some beast or reptile, otlmr*Lhan 
that of a tiger — such as, for instance, that of a snake — the latter bites the body 
of the unborn child, but it is not certain whether the child will necessarily die or 
not. Some slight protection is afforded by the appropriate design upon the birth- 
bamboo carried by the mother, this design being capable of repelling such 
attacks, although during the birth a tiger-soul thus repulsed nj^y revenge itself 
upon the mother. Hence in cases of difficult birth the Puttos were always 
called in to assist, since they were able, by means of special charms, tt avert 
these attacks as well as the others. 

Phosphorescent fungi, such as give light by night, contain tl^e unborn souls 
of night-beasts, and give out light in order to show the female where to find the 
soul she is looking for. Many kinds of beasts have many young at a time, 
and for these whole groves of fungi shoot up when required. 

The West Semang no longer believe in the soul-bird, and even employ the 
bird itself as food ; but the East Semang (Pangan) only kill the biid on behalf of 
their women-folk. In addition, they believe that the souls of Malays, Chinese, 
and Siamese were obtained from another kind of birds corresponding to the 
physical peculiarities of these several races. Before they leave the presence of 
Kari the souls sit in the branches of a big tree behind his seat and there wait 
until he sends them away. What their shape is the Semang do not know ; they 
only know that it does not resemble the human form, and that this latter is only 
attained in the body. After the death of their human embodiment the souls 
which possess a human shape can no longer return to Kari to pass into new 
bodies, but have then to wait in a different place. Since the soul never dies, 
the soul-birds themselves do not die until they have fulfilled their mission j nor 
can they be shot by mistake ; the arrow will miss them, until their predestined 
^ayer should happen to shoot at them.^ ^ 

According to another tradition, the souls of fish are contained in rivSWP 
grasses and bushes, every species of fish having its corresponding species of plant. 
The same is the case with sea-beasts. Birds % behind the mountains when the 
sun goes down and into the country of the Sen-oi ; there they eat certain 
unknown fruits, and in this way obtain souls for their eggs. The only excep- 
tions are the birds called “cbim-iui’’ and ‘Hil-til-tapa.” These need no souls, 
since they themselves are human souls in the visible shape of birds. When th^y 
require lif%for their eggs, i.e. when they are ready to /etch^more human souls, 
tSey eat the fruit of the man’s or woman’s birth-tree, as the case may be. When 
one of these birds dies a natural death, it is because of the death of the child in 
the womb, i^t opinions are divided as to what may be the fate of such an 
undeveloped soul. Some, however, think it returns to Kari, and becomes re- 
embodied in another bird, the eating of whose flesh brings twins to another 
Semang woman, just as if she had eaten tj|e soul-bird with an egg. 

Whenever an East Semang (Pangan) dies, his birth-tree dies soon after. If, 


^ Vaughan- Stevens, iii. 114. 


- M\J, p. 1 14. 
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however, the tree dies first, this is a sign that the owner’s death will follow. 
Hence big and strong trees are selected as birth-trees. And when one Semang 
kills another, except in war, he avoids the other’s birth-tree, for fear it will fall 
* on him. ^ 

The Birth-bamboo. 2 

The birth-bamboo (as has already been said), is an internode, or hollow shaft 
of bamboo (minus the knots or ‘‘joints”) which is covered with magical designs 
intended to serve as charms against sickness and nausea, and is carried by 
pregnant women, hidden under the girdle, in order to prevent any strange man 
from seeing it. The magical designs on it are incised by the husband, and an 
encdnte woman without a birth-bamboo is regarded in much the same way as a 
woxmn in Europe would be who lacked a wedding-ring. 

The patterns of the birth-bamboo represent the child in the mother’s wmmb. 
They are described more fully in the chapter on “Decoration.” 

Within this receptacle (the birth-bamboo) the expectant mother keeps the 
bird, her eating which is believed to introduce the soul into her unborn child. 
The expression used by the Semang of Kelantan to describe a woman who has 
hope of offspring is “machi kawau,” i.e. “she has eaten the biid.” ^ The flesh 
of the*bird in question, however, is not eaten all at once, but piecemeal, being 
kept in the birth-bamboo and replaced when eaten by one or two bones, until 
the child is born, when they are thrown away. 

“ Til-til-tapa,” the bird which brings male souls, is the smaller Argus-pheasant ; 
that which brings female souls is called “ chim-iui,” [which probably stands for 
“chim yui,” or the “bird that brings” (the soul)]. Twins arise from eating the 
soul-bird with an egg. In such a case there is only one birth-tree.'^ 

The severance of the cord may be effected either by one of the women or by 
the child’s father. It is performed upon a block of soft “ jelotong ” (“ juletong ”) 
wood called “potong piisat.”^ 

No implement of iion may be used for the purpose, a bamboo knife called 
“sembilu”^* being the instrument generally used, though knives called “tapa” 
(“tappar”)^ are also manufactured (for this purpose exclusively) from the leaf- 
stem of the bertam-palm. In former times a white (spiral) shell was employed. 

The East Semang (“Pangan”), like the Sakai, sling 
their children from the bough of a tree, when they 
are working close by, but not when they are working 
.^gfeiny great distance.®' 


^ Vaughan-Stevens, iii. Ii6, 117. 

2 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 115, Ii6. 
Cp. Grunwedel in V. B. G. A, xxiv. 
466, 467. 

Literally, “eat bird.” 

Vaughan-Stevens, lii. n6. 

^ This is a Malijjy expression signify- 
ing “ cut navel ” {i.e. cut navel-string), 
which of course is a name describ- 
ing the action, not the implement. 

® According to Vaughan - Stevens 
“semilow” {sic) which is merely the 
Malay “sembilii,” a “slivei” or 
“splinter,” mis-spelt and slightly 
modified in course of borrowing. 

Bartels here remarks that in one 


place Vaughan-Stevens described these 
knives as being made from the stem of^ 
the bertam-palm, in another (as here) 
from the Blatl-haiit or leaf - stem 
(midrib of the leaf). The latter is of 
course correct, the bertam being, as 
Bartels rightly remarks, slemless 
palm. He adds that the Semang call 
this palm “chin-beg,” that Vaughan- 
Stevens had sent five specimens of the 
“tappai” (t/. Fig. 6), and that they are 
narrow slivers sharpened at the point 
like a pen-knife, and measuring from 
16.2 cm. to 19 cm. They are all of 
Semang origin. Z. f E. xxviii. 190. 

® Ibid, p. 201. 
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Tembeh.i 

The Tembeh (Temia or Tummiyoi) in the intervals between the times (or 
feeding them leave their children by themselves on the floor of their miy 
dwellings. 

Very often, however, they deposit them in a hammock consisting of a stretched- 
out “ sarong ” (Malay = cloth skirt, or wrapper) and sling them up under a screen 
of leaves, which can be completely constructed in about twenty minutes. This 
is partly done to set the mother free for cooking and preparing meals, but more 
so because such a position makes it pleasanter and moie comfortable for the 
child, who is besides much better piotected from the attacks of land-leeches, 
ants, centipedes, and scorpions. It is therefore prompted by care for the -child, 
and is not due to any carelessness or neglect. At night the child’s swnging 
cradle is never (even among the Orang I.aut) suspended from a tree, {(ft feai of 
leopards. 

According to Vaughan- Stevens (iii. 102) the average mimher of children hor 
to a Tembeh cannot be put higher than two per man. 


II. — Sakai. 


A Sakai (Blandas) sage -femme is, as might be 
anticipated, more reluctant to give information about 
her art than even the magician, although the latter is 
far more secretive than the ordinary tribesman, the 
getting of information from whom is in itself a suffi- 
ciently hard task. The following account is from 
Vaughan-Stevens : ^ — 


The sage-femme^s house is easily recognisable, since it is invariably built on a 
level with the ground, whereas all the other houses of the tribe are raised from 4 
ft. to 6 ft. (1.2 m. to 1,8 m.) above the soil.^ If she has a husband still living 
(which very seldom happens), she has two huts, one of the ordinary type in which 
she and her husband live together, and the other which serves as her medicine- 
hut and which is invariably built upon the ground. No man may on any pretence 
•center her medicine-hut or even approach it tdo closely, and even in passin^wU^^ 
must do so at a little distance. Women, however, may enter it whenever they 
happen to be invited, but children again are forbidden to do so, for fear of their 
doing some mischief.^ 

Nevertheless these huts are not intended solely for the sage^femme^ since they 
also serve as a special retreat for women at child-birth, and the latter are allowed 
to remain there for fourteen days after delivery. In the days when the S#kai 
were more numerous, these medicine-huts were much larger. 


i Z.f.E. xxviii. 201. 

Ibid. p. 164-197. 

^ Various reasons were 

given to Vaughan-Stevens for this, e.g, 
(i) that the sage-femme was old and 
weak ; (2) that when the hut was built on 
the ground, the demons (‘‘bantu”) could 
not insinuate themselves under the floor. 
More probably, however, it was so built 


in order to distinguish it fiom other 
houses and so protect it from trespass. 
Vaughan-Stevens further remaiks that 
the door (in this class of hut alone) 
was lower than the head of a grown- 
up person, and that the walls and roof 
were contracted in size and thick, to 
prevent men from seeing into it. 

^ Z.f E, xxviii. 165. 
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The profession of the sage-fo?nme was to some extent honoured by her being 
freed from taking any share in the work of the tribe, although she nevertheless 
obtained her full share of the produce. One of her duties consisted in taking care 
children of the tribe in the absence of their mothers, for although none of the 
children might formerly venture to enter, their mothers would bring them into 
these huts whenever they had jungle-work before them and had a burden to 
carry upon their homeward journey. 

If the settlement did not possess a hut of this kind, the children w^ere often 
slung up above the ground to keep them out of mischief. ^ 

The sage-femme was a person of little importance as compared %vith the 
magician, except when performing her official duties. Nevertheless, she shared 
with 4 he magician the privilege of being allowed to put on the white points in 
being held that any unprivileged person who did so would be 

Again, the midwives of the Sakai, Besisi, and Kenaboi tribes further had an 
identical face-painting which they were privileged to wear whilst discharging 
their functions, the pattern differing from the usual one which they wore in their 
private capacity. ^ 

Up to the commencement of confinement, the Sakai women make no change 
in the r-^utine of their daily life. An enceinte w'oman is treated as being in a 
respectable and enviable condition ; she mingles openly with the men, even when 
in a state of advanced gestation, and apparently lacks any sort of perception of 
the piopriety of retirement, though at the same time this publicity docs not imply 
any immodesty on her part, or the least intention of making her condition 
known to the bystanders. ^ 

When she has gone some months a Sakai woman gilds herself with a band which 
is called ^‘anu,’^ and which is carried round the waist and fastened at the back.” ^ 
Among the Sakai women miscarriage in the third or fourth month was fairly 
general. Whenever this happened the remains were simply buried without 
ceremony.^ 

When a Sakai woman feels the first pang (‘*t’ran”), she lies down, and does 
not get up again until her child is delivered.^ 

When her time has come, the sufferer lies upon her back with a cushion or 
bundle placed undei the knees, so as to raise them slightly. A female friend (or 
the husband, when no other assistance is obtainable) squats down close beside 
her on the right. Another woman squats down at the sufferer’s feel to receive 
the child, the latter resting her heels upon the floor and pressing them against 
the knees of this second assistant.^ 

There is no professional ® sagefemme,^ 

^-«T-r^the instant the cord is severed the child is given its name. The child i‘ 
then washed with “merian ” water, wrapped in a cloth, and handed back to the 
mother.^® 


the fare -painting, it 
killed by lightning. 


^ Z./.E. xxviii. 1 66. 

^^Ibid. xxvi. 1 54 For further 

information regarding the face-painting 
of the midwife and<aher charges, see 
below, p. 48 (under “ Body-painting ”). 

^ Z,fE, xxviii. 184. 

^ Ibid. p. 185. 

® Ibid, p, 186. 

® Delivery ” is called, according to 
Vaughan -Stevens, ‘^‘anak kasihk%ar.” 
This, however, is merely bad (ver- 
nacular) Malay, meaning to ‘‘bring 
a child forth ” (z.f. E. xxviii. 188). 


Bartels observes, that from tli« 
description it is clear that the second o 
the two assistants does not squat bu 
must kneel upon the ground. 

^ Bartels points out that this con 
tradicts what we have already beei 
told, viz., that VaughSi - Steveni 
obtained a good deal of his informa 
tion from professional sage femmes^ ant 
that they possessed a special kind o 
hut. 

9 Z,f E. xxviii. 188. 

Ibid. p. 192. 
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The sa^'^e-femme possesses a special receptacle called “chit-nat,’’ which 
serves at o ne and the same time for the purification of the child and its 
mother. 

This “cdiit-nat” is a segment of bamboo, which has had a piece amounting 
to about hal f its circumference cut away both at top and bottom. The remaining 
halves have 'in each case been left, forming projecting spouts, which are rounded 
off at their free ends, and have their straight edges ‘‘toothed” or indented. 
One edge of each of these projections has six, and the other seven such in- 
dentations. The body of the tube is so chosen that the two dividing cuts aie 
made next to [i.e. above and below) two adjacent nodes, one of which serves as 
the bottom of the tube, whilst the other (at the top) has been excise^ The 
tube has 'a circumference of 22 cm., and a length of 56.5 cm. excluding, and a 
length of 76 cm. including, the two projections. These latter are decd^rated with 
two rows of zigzag lines, whilst two double longitudinal stripes run fiom end to 
end of tl le body of the tube. One paii of these double stripes is distinguished 
by horhtontal cross-lines ; the other pair is connected by a zigzag line. Be- 
tween t«he adjacent sides of two pairs of stripes further zigzag lines are intro- 
duced. The outlines are distinguished by black and white d%ts.i '» 

A ‘ ,pecial kind of bamboo receptacle, which is equally decorated, is^employed 
for filling the “chit-nat” with water (Fig. ii). 

[B .artels remarks: ‘‘This bamboo is only 29 cm. in length by 13.3 cm. in 
circui nference. At the top it is cut horizontally thiough the node (‘between 
two i*,idjacent internodes ’), at the bottom just below the next adjacent node, so 
that khe node forms the bottom of the receptacle. For half its circumference at 
the <rtop it is cleanly cut, for the other half it is cut in sharp scallops. The 
upp'fer portion (of the tube) is plain, the lower covered all round with black 
an^i white dots as big as peas. Vaughan -Stevens gives a description of the 
pat kern which he says he found on this ‘chit-nat,’ but which, in fact, is not 
to be found on it. He must have confused it with something else. His 

dejscription, however, runs as follows: ‘The figures on this “chit-nat” are the 
“nong” and “b^tong”(?) rattans of the Tabong-story. Commencing at the 
o pen end, the triangular figures are Tuhan’s finger-prints. The flat {hegenden) 
crosses with the line bisecting them are the thorns of the “rotan belong 
(“butong”). This figure represents the “rotan betong,” the spirals which run 
along it representing the thorns, and the cross -lines combine the idea of a 
quantity with that of a plant thus crossing itself. Above this in the middle is a 
row of “betong” thorns, and below that the “rotan riong.*’ The lattei’s 
prickles are naturally much shorter. Spirals of white and black (or red) dots 
were scattered throughout the entire pattern, according to custom, 
explanation was obtainable.’ ”] 

A very peculiar implement is employed by the Sakai (Sen-oi) for severing 
the umbilical cord. Three specimens in the Berlin Museum resemble what is 
called a “ fox-tailed ” saw, only that they are much smaller, their length being 
8.4 cm., 9.3 cm., and 9.2 cm. respectively. They are cut out of wood, and 
have an elegant handle, which diminishes down to a small “ talon ’’-like igDro- 
jection, united to a wooden blade, which is furnished on one side with rough 
saw-likefjteeth from 0.6 to 0.7 cm. deep. One of these k^ves has a double row 
*of saw teeth. This implement is called “semika” (“smee-kar ”), and is also 
used for decorating the “ chit-n 3 ,t,” as desciibed above. 

The second of the two assistants now lays the patient upon a clean mat and 
then goes out. Her companion meanwhile takes the afterbirth, and (should the 
child prove'to be a boy) ties it up in a cloth and suspends it upon a tree, where 
it is left. If, however, the child happens to be a giil, the afterbirth is buried 
somewhere without further ceremony in the neighbourhood of the house. The 


1 Z.f, E. xxviii. 193. 


2 Ibid, p. 19 1. 
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one case in which a woman gave birth to a child at fifty. ^ 
.re informed that the average number of children in a Sakai family 


NkME-GIVING. 


I 


In vfriMJ|| of the “ tuang>tuan|^” (“ tuntong’’) ceremony as performed by the 
Sakai, says : “frhe children received their names from their 

parents ^n||l|brdance with dreamsi in which there appeared, for instance^, either the 
floor ofiajl||!|, the track of a tigeilin the jungle, a tree, insect, river, or the like.” 

AcccJ|||p to the same authority, the name of each individual is represented 
by the jpmmn of the headband Which he (or she) wears. His account, however, 
is neiuieWjfitogether clear nor aftogethei consistent. He says: ‘‘The patterns 
paintecfl mjlihe headband (worn f by the Sakai) represent the name of the indi- 
vidualj limey are worn by mm and women alike, but not by those who aie 
anmaifri<yp||and who are not yetltherefore entered into the tribe.” ^ 


f NAxME-BURNING. 

Thy piagician exercised grJat power over the tribe through the fact tlat he 


lipiiye a recalcitrant member of the tribe of his (or her) “name.^ In 
|i^e the magician went| in full state to the house of the oflender, and there 
jburned the headband of the person concerned, who by this means was 
y excluded from the clan. Should, however, the rehabilitation of the 
^be desired, the medicine-man, after first painting a new headband vflth 
* pattern as before, went (accompanied by all his colleagues then living 
in IhM&tlement) into the house of the penitent, who afterwards gave a feast. 

I ij'ljiimerly there were many figures for the patterns, which followed, however, 
no| rule. The objects represented were those offered by the jungle, but the 
ex,adi Brms were very mudn left to fancy, and the colour of the patterns was 
fumjMh The bands thus painted weie only worn for one particular festive occa- 
’ '' md were then thrown! away. ^ 


coiil^ 
suck ^ 
solehi: 

co'ifpi 

offeni 
the sk 


in speaking of some fifteen Sakai women, whom 
^il'paw at Kampong Langkor on S. Kerbu, De la 
says that lalmost all of them carried a child 
ifide of their hips.® 


||z.yf E. xxviii. 202. j 
ji'¥aiighan-Stevens, iii. 102. 
lljlZ, f. E. xxvi. 1 61, 162, where we 
“As the paioed headbands 
^ht only be worn on special occa- 
the black lines I (or ‘ demon *- 
|ts) were not retainyii on the head- 
pds of the lay members of the com- 
inity (of either sex), land o/Ij/ the red 
wzV/i black dbt^ was allowed^ 

^ -- n 16^, 


because they very often accompany the 
men on the chase in order to bring 
home the booty or to seek roots on the 
way ; and whenever they stay home 
they are recognised by the demons, 
who have previously seen them in 
their husbands’ company, aS^ protected 
by the patterns of the latter” (!), 

And yet again, on p. 162, we are 
told that the women wore headbands 
though only on occasion. 

' -c 17 
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III. — Jakun. 

ias, — Of the birth-customs of the Blandas no 
is yet to hand. I have, however, at different 
vhen visiting their encampments, taken down 
)f the charms employed against Birth-demons, 
h the following are specimens : — 

Charm against the Langsuir. 

Langhui, Langhua ! 

Your beak is stumpy. 

Your feathers are cloth of silk. 

Your eyes are “crab’s-eye” beans, 

Your heart a young areca-nut, 

Your blood thread in water, 

Your veins the thread for binding on cock’s-spurs, 

Your bones twigs of the giant bamboo, 

Your tail a fan from China. ^ 

Descend, O Venom, ^ ascend Neutraliser, 

Neutialise the Venom in the bones, neutralise it in the veins. 
Neutralise it in the joints, 

Neutralise it within the house, neutralise it within the jungle. 
Descend, O Venom, ascend Neutraliser, 

And lock up this Langsuir. 

Descend, 0 Venom, ascend Neutraliser. 

Whilst repeating this charm rub the sufferer 
(“sapu-kan orang sakit itu”) with the leaves or the 
root (“ isi ”) of the “ kelmoyang.” ® 

The Langhui is a birth-demon corresponding to 
the Malay Langsuir (there* probably being a Ttuse 
philological connexion, if not identity, between the 
two names). The Malay Langsuir is believed to be 
a demon which has sprung from the ghost of a wotpan 
who has died in child-birth. The description appears 
to fit some kind of night-hawk or owl. 

Ai^ther charm which I obtained from the Blandas 
was in|iended to subdue not only the Langsuir, but 

^ The idea is that a spirit may be ® May be either Chamcscladon^ 
controlled if the elements of its (sup- Honmlomena, or Alpinia conckig&ra^ 
posed) origin are known. Griflf. {Scitammeos) ; probably the 

2 /.A pain. latter = Mai. “ lengkuas ranting.” 
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CHAKM against THE PONTIANAK. 
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from the roots of a creeper called “ akar merian,” ^ 
and was administered to her as a potion, and this 
course was continued for about five or ten days, after 
which the woman would resume her ordinary avoca- 
tions. 

Mantra. — Upon the birth-customs of the Mantra 
Borie remarks that their children are delivered and 
cared /or in the usual manner ; a few days after birth 
the head of the child is shaved ; it is not the object 
of any superstition until it is old enough to be able to 
distinguish ijts father and mother. If the child is ill 
they rub it with lime and turmeric. As to the mother, 
she remains in the house several days after her con- 
finement. When she is strong enough to resume the 
ordinary occupations of the household, she must first 
purify herself by bathing, and by doing so she acquires 
the right to re-appear.^ 

In addition we are told by Logan that when a 
Mantra mother was in labour, a cup of water was 
charmed and administered to her. The juice of 
certain, leaves (“pamanto” and “pa-madam”) was given 
to the child, while a charm was repeated.® A name 
was given to the child at the moment the umbilical cord 
•issas-cut, and this was retained until marriage, when a 
second name (“ gelar ”) was bestowed, which was 
ever afterwards used in lieu of the first. These 
customs, however, were not inflexible. The birth- 
name was sometimes superseded (as being unlucky) 
before marriage, when misfortunes happened to the 
child, and the second name of the parents frequently 
gave place to the name of the eldest child with the 
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prefix Pa’ (Father) or Ma’ (Mother). The latter 
was considered a peculiarly pleasing mode of address, 
parental feeling being no doubt found, in many cases? 
to be stronger than personal vanity. A similar 
custom prevailed amongst the Malays of Naning, 
Rembau, and the states of the interior, and had been 
probably imported from Sumatra, from whence this . 
portion of the Peninsula was directly colonised.. In 
this connexion Logan observes that the importance of 
proper names in carrying us back to remote times 
in a people’s history, is well known to the antiquary 
in Europe. Amongst those aboriginal tribes of* the 
Peninsula whose native language has nearly dis- 
appeared before the modern Malay, the inquirer often 
finds in the names of places and men the principal 
monuments of antiquity. It is probable that these 
names are really words of a language once spoken, 
although the significance of most of them has been 
lost.^ The examples of names which he collected 
(and which included the names of all the relatives and 
acquaintances of his informant) Logan regarded as 
an additional proof of the fact that neither Hinduism 
nor Islamism has impressed these tribes, save in some 
_ cases in a slight and superficial manner. No pe ople 
ever zealously embraced these religions, without the 
. names of the gods of the former and the prophet and 
apostles of the latter being largely appropriated by them. 
Lists of Malayan names exhibit many Mohammed&n 
and a •few Hindu ones, but the greater number are 
pure Malayan or ante-Malayan.^ 

Finely we have evidence of the Malayan practice 
of “ roaAing ” the mother in the statement that the 
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birth-customs and BELIEF'^ 

Mantra placed the wife near the fire in order to drive 
away the evil spirits who were believed to drink 
human blood whenever they could find it ^ 

Beuua-Jakun. — Of the Benua we are informed that 
the wife’s mother generally acted as midwife, but 
when absent the husband himself supplied her place 
At birth a string to which pieces of turmeric, “bunglei ’’ 
etc.r were fastened, was bound round the neck of the 
infant as a charm During the third month of preg- 
nancy the magician or “ Poyang ” visited the mother, 
performed certain ceremonies, and bound a charm 
round her waist in order that all might go well with 
her and the child On the occasion of the birth of 

the first-born child a feast was generally given by the 
tribe." ^ 


By ^ Slutii , wt ait told tint tht n as;uian attendmn - ot i i 

ind the ptrinchu,” which areboiltd and administered as i notion V 
Stevens i Id ^ th it the Bt nua womc n w c re is a rule, three dai s m labour ani t 
after deliver) th } wer^ rcquiud t > Ik d jwn for ten diys, during uhn 
were attcnd< fl by <nher mariied women ( )nt child out of ten m the orosent ^ 
tion w iS s ml to dit within Ihret d , and nearl> half the remamder^/^-<.n ^ 

1 tiaii , Id n, au, pl/oi niiiu fiiini th. mother^rs v.Tv tlT" 'f 

.till tiu ihil 1 cemniiu d to sHck until tht mother’s breasts were drjf ^ “'deed, 

I tis km! ii‘t i h\ the Benu \ f r sew im^ tiie umbilical cord wnv r i 
jMiiU tkiit V of 1 V of f band) It wi^, a sliver nitabunn ^ ^ rm 

•n ' - “'U Uh At,nc.nl,heshsa«tsmdtntedandtbtnbdn;:S^ 


’ / / ? t 1 1 11 270, 271 111 

practir^ i 4I i lounl uu i ^ the Ik isi 
m/ , I 151 

^ / I I I 1 II 2^0 271 

4 d, \ 1 a p* 1 0 p 7 
i-»Hi fa-Kt i I n iir< i 1 1 
‘iU i y di hu V 1 i I H u 
ttu t t 0! r t I , f , ^ ^ j 
rttli fl r T!V|rt| ritimms e 
t iliev ak ! f I in, \n \Uxk^ 

iur ri 1 h m Ik r inllewes 
‘ f 1 mh ( 11 I ] % *] 

4 ! I ' 


1 p 

“\u 

Clin 

1 hiiiujf 

1 ! \ I 


laki n, 


contmuedat mttu lU until the accouche 
mentis over In p.otrtcted cases, the 
uonnn tslud upon her stomach, and a 

t re Imdled near luiu.eeate the pains 

,r e«>“bon of 

he i tt r! irth, she ,s nude to stand ove’r 

afterwaids, the 
m the. luforins tlUiuon^and returns 
1 1 hei i inju^ral duties ” * “ Pu ir ’ 1 ■ 
the ntme of many vt.ld g», ^ y 

t ^ S'-P ' 3 ,« 3 ,anu Tor ‘4 
luseh leid ‘salusoh ’ r„ n ,e e 
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Name-^ivuii^. 

Names an; sometimes given at birth, but in such 
<asf s are changed at the age of puberty." 


TnatmcHt of Childrtn 

B(‘nua mothers carry their children in a sling of 
bark-cloth, which is passed o\er the child’s back, (?ver 
one of the mother’s shoulders, and under the dther, 
the ends being knotted.'^ 

When the child is too small to hold on by embracing 
the mother’s neck v ith its arms, it is carried behind 
her back, with its kgs clasping her body. It is never 
carried on the hip, except in cases where the practice 
may have been learnt from the Malays.* 

The food (of the Benua children) w'as eked out wnth 
hog’s grease from about the third or fourth day of 
their existence. This might be owing to the habit of 
not weaning children till they were two, three, or even 
sometimes four years of age ^ It was no uncommon 
spectack to see an infant of a few weeks and a ToT 
nursling of two years at the breast together. Indulged 
as the children w'ere during their infancy, they had no 
sooner arrived at an age when their labour was of the 
least th.in they were made to assist |heir parents 

^ / f I \x\iu 190 In tilt, s lint * f 1 A vol i p 271 

t miLXi 1 atMflui kruft issij,^nt cl ^ / /’ / xxvus 201 

foiht “■ OraiS rt'in ’ and used f tht * Idui But this begs the question 
sirot purposif 3S (ksenhtd It bid the It the Btmri ]akiiiq as thtre stems 
gtiitral lu|)« of % (omimm kitibcn tvtn n tn ^ ^ c 
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Mantra placed the wife near the fire in order to drive 
away the evil spirits who were believed to drink 
human blood whenever they could find it.’ 

Benua-Jakun. — Of the Benua we are informed that 
the wife’s mother generally acted as midwife, but 
when absent the husband himself supplied her place. 
At birth a string to which pieces of turmeric, “bunglei,’’ 
etc.r were fastened, was bound round the neck of the 
infant as a charm. During the third month of preg- 
nancy the magician or “ Poyang ” visited the mother, 
performed certain ceremonies, and bound a charm 
round her waist in order that all might go well with 
her and the child. On the occasion of the birth of 
the first-born child a feast was generally given by the 
tribe.” 


By Vaughan Stevens we aie tol<l that the rnagiaan attending at a birth 
crouches beside the reclining woman and massages her, repeating an incantation 
as he does so.® 

hroin the same authority we leain that a liecoction believed to aiicsiate 
butii pams was made from three root'* the white” and the “black ramuyan,” 
and the “ pfiandiii,” which are boded an<l administered as a potion. Vaughan- 
StevensaddsthU the Benua women were, as a rule, three days m laboui ; and that 
alter delivery they were reifuind to he down for ten days, during which time they 
were attended by other married women. ( )ne child out of ten m the present genera- 
tion sakI to die within thr< e da}s ; and nearly half the remainder (especially the 
giiK) before piibt rty. The supply ot mdk horn the mother was veiy small indeed, 
aibl the child contmtud to suck until the mother's breasts were dry.’^ 

Ihe kiiift used b\ the filenua for severing the umbilical cord was made from the 
liai d...L vtenor of n segment of bambifo. It was a sluer measiumg 36,5 cm. m lengthy 
by I cm. in brcaillh. At one end the sliver was indented and truncated just above 


^ J, L A, \oI i pp. 270, 271 Ihis 
prictire is also loimd among the Besisi 
ante, p 15b 

y . t.\oi I pp 270, 271. Vf> 

Newboid, \ul ii 40D p)7 “No 
ASAdance i*, reudcrcHl, except o<.tau «ri- 
aiiy by the hudund, li piestnt, during 
the art ot pirtiii tuui ; not ..len b) «ine 
of the sex ; nor is an) iuepu ition nutde 
to alleviate tlit fciLgi, . . . \n extraa 
fUil), pronircd Irom the root and leivcn 
of a ‘•hfiib c dlul, b) the Jalom, 
Sliluach/ or ‘puwaid !■» psui lowaid^ 


continued at inteivals until the accoucht- ’ 
laent is over. In piotractcd cases, the 
woman is laid upon her stomach, and a 
t re kindled near her to excite the pains. 

In oidei to tacihtatc the e^mlsion ol 
♦he afu ibirth, die is made to stand o\<?r 
the hie. Seien days aftcrwaids, the 
motlitr performs ablution^ and returns 
to hci conjugal duties.” ^ “ Fuar ’’ is 
the name of many wild giigers (Siita- 
fmm . ) : see p. 13, 3, ante. For “sa- 
lu^eh" lead “sahisoh,” cp, p. 25, tnfm. 

® Viughan-Stevens, 11. 143, 
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Names arc .sonielimc.s given at birth, but in such 
cases are changed at the age of jaiberty." 


Treat me >!i of Children. 

Benua mothers carry their children in a sling of 
bark-cloth, which is passed over the child’s back, C'^'er 
one of the mother’s shoulders, and under the cither, 
the ends being knotted/' 

When the child is too small to hold on by embracing 
the mother’s neck with its arms, it is carried behind 
her back, with its legs clasping her ]>ody. It is never 
carried on the hip, except in cases where the practice 
may have been learnt from the Malays.' 

The food (of the Benua children) was eked out with 
hog’s grease from about the third or fourth day of 
their existence. This might be owing to the habit of 
not weaning children till they were two, three, or even 
sometimes four years of age. ^ It was no uncommon 
spectacle to see an infant of a few weeks and a TST* 
nur.sling of two years at the breast together. Indulged 
as the children were during their infancy, they had no 
sooner arrived at an age when their labour was of th,e 
least u^e, than they were made to assist j,heir parents 

^ /,f h. \x\iii. 190. In the sime -y. A A, vo!. i. p. 271. 

i, niltxt i ||On<h n knift, d ^ xx\in. 201. 

I<» the (Jr.ii® Utin/’ and ii->ed h»r the ^ IbuL But thi:» the question, 
same purpusiJ|is dt sciihed. It had the If the Beiuia-Jakim, as theie setnis 
General shipe of t common kitchcu every leason to beliete, are mainly of 
knife, ami mmsineil 26.5 cm. inkngth, Malayan origin, there stems no leasoii 
itsblide’was 1.6 cm. lu bieadth, and why the custom hhould not be fm 
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in different employments. The effect of this train- 
ing was that the young Benua men and women were 
''highly robust and active compared with the Malays, 
and capable of enduring with cheerfulness an amount 
of labour from which the latter would shrink.^ 

Jakun. — We now come to the Jakun, properly so- 
called, of whose birth-customs. Captain Begbie, an 
old- writer on the Peninsula, observed that when a 
woman was in labour, the Jakun took a round piece 
of wood, which they fastened at both ends in a shed. 
The woman was laid upon this, face downwards and 
pressing upon the abdomen, until the child was born. 
Meanwhile the husband kindled a fire before her, 
which was supposed to be of essential service, and 
performed the office of midwife ; and after the child 
was born, the woman was put close to the fire. To 
this account the same writer added that the Jakun 
named their children simply from the tree under which 
they happened to be brought forth." 

On the other hand, Favre has recorded that no 
assistance was ordinarily given to lying-in Jakun 
women ; their physicians or Pawangs were not per- 
mitted to appear in such circumstances, and midwives 
wer e not known amongst them. It was reported that 
in several tribes, the children, as soon as born, were 
carried to the nearest rivulet, washed and brought « 
back to the house, where a fire was kindled, upon 
w'hich incense or benzoin was thrown, when the child 
was passed tiver it several times. Favre adds that 
we know from history that the practice of passing 
children over fire was in all times much practised 
among heathen nations ; and that it is still 'practised 
in China and other places. A few days after the birth 

^ /, /. fI, voI 1, p. 2b7* 


- Begbie, pp. 13, 14. 
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of the child, the father gave him a name, which \i'as 
usually taken from the name of some tree, fruit, or, 
colour/ 

Juwd-iaboos\ 

A considerable number of food-taboos are found 
among the jakun ; among the tribcis dwelling# on 
the hladek River in Johor, of whom D. F. A. f-Ii^iVey 
has related a curious superstition that prevailed among 
them, which ^ so long as the children were unable to 
walk, prevented their parents from usyig as ^ood 
certain fish and animals, but as soon as the litllenoncs 
had accfuired the use of their legs, this restriction was 
removed, and the parents were once more able to 
indulge in what had so long been forbidden 
tang Should this superstition fail to be complied 
with, and should any parent eat of any of the forbidden 
creatures during this period of restriction, the children 
were supposed to be liable to an illness called ‘'busong/’ 
which arises, according to the Malays, from “ swollen 
stomach ” (“ prut kembong The following w^'as the 
list of fish and animals which were forbidden under the 
above circumstances 

Fish. —The nom,” the '^begahak,” the 
arat/’ the toman,” and the “ sebarau.” 

Animals,— D eer of all kinds, both the sambhur 
rusa ”) and roe-deer (''kijang”); chevrotins, 
the mouse-deer and the napoh 

the wi® pig (the '‘jokot” and the *‘babi^’) ; fowls and 
eggs ; the lace lizard (‘‘biawak”), the large watex-lizard 
gc^riai^ ”) ; the land-tortoise (“ kiira-kiira ”), and a 
variety of the preceding called “baning,” which is larger 

^ y, /. ^1. vol. ii. p. 264. dropsical intUHimatioii of tlie stomach 

Ifeivcy dcscribcH this as a species (ascites), the symptoms being amirately 
of cliarrl^-a. It is, however, rather a described by the Malay phrase. 
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and has a flatter shell ; the biuku,” resembling the 
penyii tuntong ” (ste, ? the freshwater turtle), a small 
tortoise called ‘‘ jahuk/' etcfl 

The rest of this account of Jakun birth-customs is 
taken mainly from the German publications embody- 
ing the work of Vaughan-Stevens, 




Fmein\ j.ikun wuiin-ii, nuFAe tbt* Sakai, witlidrnw %Uien stran|Ters (even if 
meiuber*^ of Uteii lacel iire prfsenl, an<! hence, thtmy:h nest perhaps in- 

tciitionaily, they attract uiitch riK^n* attention than the Sakai women, who do not 
tronhle themsi'hos about tin ir ff<iKUtion.'^ 

A jaktm iai 4 a<ul, it Iv <vn iioid it, ipwer <»iit of tl le si^ht of his wife, 

W’heiT she in tnn coudifh n. This idicumstaiire often causes difficulties when 

men w jnU d «‘i'l:er a-* be.vft'rs or guides. 'I’hiough fhe piesence of the man the 
WTlIdjcm^ oi the didd m tin* motherb body is believed to be ftomebow furtlieied. 

A Jakim woman oaiin;*, pnapianty orcasifmally canies wdth her a shell-shaped 
piece c>f wood to protori her uii 2 »orn chddd 

A-iolhm fakim enAmn w<h that a biindh* of ijok (“ejoo”; tibrch were hung 
up in a public place, jn order 5 o warn pussers-by tluf there was a W'oman in 
travid in elo.e Tht*so ijok hbn •> coii-t-,t of the black ilbroiis coveiing 

ol the lU'C of }|h* Icaf-dalk ftf the sugar-] aim ilimdles of these fibies, 

as big as a chlldb hi' id, were :iHv.i)s kept by llie women m leadiness for such a 

purpo-es \ny man who ^aw flu ign would at once turn back again.*'"’ 

llic ti.sitiiieid o[ the umbilic il cord cons.-^ted m measuring it olf from the 
rhildb nave! to it*, !:n* e, and theic l}iiig i\ fast with a string (preparatory to 
severing it)d‘ 


’ y. /A J. .S,, A. No, p. 
I 20. 

- Z. /. /A \\\ id. 1S5* loS. 

“ V aaghan - Stevens add, ihat tla* 
Jal.iio women daiing pregnancy aie in 
no way nsfiirtts! as to onJ. Thi', 
UateiiiciiA howiwer, i* certainly iri- 
TrTTe i, the fact that their dif 1 is le- 
stnetf •! iLuiiig been ol; erved 1 y IJ, V. 
A. IUtu ) and •*lheis. 

V Uigh.ai ■ S'ev^ n- to bavif 

rofi uiered diss “‘••liell diaped” pacLot 
Wfgod a » soinei|*ni_4 iiniisuaf, Inb tliere 
cam be Mt!* or no d* lufa that what he 
sawwa.th, tatimat*. “wai t oin.unent '' 
(sliaped !i|. a ,s i.ni o*- i heart as 

file case uii\ lx-, ma !e utlier o! wo <'1, 
t'ocrfmO ,,j siK« i. .as lirdiug to 

the piieatd mean I that i, worn by 
female (hildreii up In' the ace «d five 
or Ax, aiul wbidi may e.^dly haw 
Wf n cariicd by tlie luoilier as a 
chari.i in a«Uidpatm!i. 

/. A /A xmUl iSS. 

/As A |i, iS«|. 


Ikntcb dues not .seem to have quite 
caught tht* ])oint of Vaughan -Stevens's 
remarks here. 1'lie meaning of the 
passage (as persona! inwstigations ha\e 
showrd is that the exact point at wdiich 
tlie curd ought to be severed is deter- 
mined i<y measuring off it a length 
(.qua] to tho childA thigh-bone (hip to 
Lra** 4 hi^ stanilard of measurement 
ghmg the ]tcunt required, f ma\ mid 
that it i> not at all clear born the con- 
test oi what tribe \'cughan-Steveiis is 
ht're -'foaklng. The remaik has be« n 
inJiodaced with oth(‘r matter concerning 
Aw U. Lau% but e\i<leiU|f’ in error, 
un it < otitiadicts the stateineiit ahtnit the 
( >. MU ]iage iqi dine iSj, It 

mu*t, Uuwewr, as it is i^^entical with 
the Malay custom, either ;reier to some 
Mala%i/ing or Malayan tld>c, piobably 
to the jakun. I tlAink, indeed, there 
cm be very little doubt tint it relers to 
the-,e latter, as it thus gives effect to 
the otherwbe pointless remark t>ii 
page 191 of the same passage 
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n "5' I Ld‘'' t f‘ .1 !n 3^, ihf an/nlic il *«ird U fli^-n tird to ^^ni* « i L* ’ad;ei'» 
4't- '%d :*s nnt* with wLi^’h hi-, iilher u.u * .-.silul 

,"1 1} 3, th .. «4;})|it‘ti in >t,i-wat4 r ar -I wj %t* d Irjoj^ t:|. i ^ f.rj 

n \4 a.'". VV.]^ n d'v It t.’icialiy '„u.if Sf'd, *» ,;',‘!hi‘r wi‘Ji Ihr '.fora*, {atfil tin* 

,r i »p. ,\t iiii UiUihu^e rue 4<*Jia i, in;tle in hitn rir*‘fiiliy 

I .r.ki^ ,ua.i 4''T.'*n \^n* til! -^es U"* niaiLJ 

tr>h\ i mi !<'■>/ 

lu c r :tr io an ^he hk oI an . rul chilfl th#* jAhim utufien 

\i Jt 5 ii^sl tlv*y ditaiii t f .'i rertani nujiiket, a cli* amsiaiicc which J!i\ lu lahly 
.^Zi'iJT , t}vy K* 5 ire u‘f.t hHe^d wUh expei hid* in of it. * 

Isir the {■^urcv-‘hiz} msnihtr cd nt'j^ht* thiu drenincd n! tu*mii«*ncin|^w^h the 
next iiijdht fh.it folluu *, Shit <tf the dream onwanUs, the w'onirm dtv iipsrw whole 
-n'y.t »!n f 4-ni|iari} wtli. as torn) fcnsalc friends of nj er yoir, a> she liked tiiiid 
fl jwi ! !i MUiiet and suniisej -die hem ^ I it* riy or note of ion.e parli« iilar 5 ird o 
in\i \ III'' In-iS ery pLunSy hcao! hy the entile niin|iany ide , whtllen lln' 
c\j. rhd HUant is t » he e. h-»y or a *prL If the cry i, heaid on llie riyJsS ddi‘ oi 
Site ( ooiprifi), it will h * .i ’ooy% if on the kit, a lo the otlan harel, ^e < ry 

early cojiito srom tiie hoiil and nut from (he |,^reat trihnkition i|irr\,uK, 

Siia o th>‘ ifiild Will not live to |;r(>\v up. Sime, however, the widi u fatl es to 
the lliouiyit, SIn-i h stMom, if ever, repfuteil n . ocuirnni;. iJnt uoi-.f f>| all L 
the cr} litsirti from l«*hin(i, which iiulirates that the ciiild will either be .still-hoi'n 
or will die snort ly atter birth. In such a r<tse an exclamation of pain tioin all 
wairu tilt* huihaiui to lise and tlrive away the unwelcome oripimitor <*i 
in* rry. When lliis has been done and the cry is heard again either itn tile right 
hand nr the Iclt, the oang< r is averted.*^ 

.Since, liowinei, arcoiding to She oldei rubs, the hounC'^ ol the woiiifn a!wa}s 
had the ''ca behind them, the younger people would <lahtre positively that it was 
the sea that had made the noise in question, and that the women had made 
s mistake* Or eke tine Imsband entered his boat and lower! in the direction of 
t .e cry, and sinre it could only have been that ol a bird, he hunted it bach for 
M»nio distance towards the side, ho that is might be heard from the side again, 
and the ii*\pectatil motluT might be cnlined. The hudiaud laid tfie power iT 
averting tfie evil, so 'ong as he only dri>ve it sidew.inls away horn the froitl, 
should ii luipp’oi th,g h;-. whe W"uhi not afctpt the well-meant gctioii-. oi her 
female {rsend-), to th" etteit tint the cry came irons the reqiiiied direction.® 

If, a*, may be taken foi rerlain, the jakun fujcv really believed in these 
omeiH, they luive certainly outgrown thcin^in most ca-e*- at the present ilay. 
T IS <|ut!e piosible that they may slid frsmlih* some of the waum*n, but fro -*w**i% 
fact tilt! tijcse wt'lbmeaat Iscthnis <»ii the part of thew<*man\ friends aie admitted 
to be such, It may bo nileircd that the retention of the ceremony at pn-sent lias little 
more than the stn^ngdi of ancient custom. Moreover, its itUention may perhap. 
}i‘ fuilher lavoiucd by the fict that on the billowing day there is given a small 
ieasf to wliicli all IIk* neighbours ajc invited. This hast is callctl the ** Little 
I mage,''' whiM the richer Jiu! more annplete baiajuet which follows the birHi of 
the ehih^i, ea.led die big ioaage.” The marriage feast^again is called, 

Vh, the '“Duiiblo Foiag<*," and the funeral repast the “Last Forage.”^ 

before leaving this subject it is interesting to record the Jakun belief that 
plin^plio] event jelly-fishes in the sea were the wandering souls of men awaiting 
file impeuAiig birfh of a chihi m order to try and enter Its bodyd' 

The prictic<* ol abortion was wa*!! uiidiistood by the Jakun women. If was 
procurcil in ordei to avoid the labour winch the bringiiig-iip of the child would 
entail !t was, however, very seldom practised, for if li wsis discovered by the 


* Z.y, /i, xxvili. 195. - //W. p. i 85 »i 87 , ^ Mu/, p, 185. 

^ //liJ. Mid, *' Mid. p. 1S7. 
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husband, he had the right of giving hi^ wife a sound drubbing with a club, and if 
in such a case he accidentally killed her, he was not brought to justice for doing 
so. In the case of a premature delivery, a soil of council of sa:^e-fLmmL^ m 
elderly women might be called to tiy whothm the woman had procurer! abortion. 
If she were found guilty, she wits deliveieri <j\<r to her husband for punishment. 
He was not, hf>wever, compelled to puiii'^h lur, and if he lorbore, she escaped 
without a penalty.^ 

When an unmarried Jakun girl harl rermir e to piocuring abortion, she 
entirely lost all position and status m tin clan. She was despised by the other 
women, and scorned a bride by the men ; and linally slic exposed herself to 
the d^gracc of being chastised by lier paieiit*>.'^ 

NjM) cranial defonmition is [irictistd by the Jakun. “The heads of the 
childrcn'^are left in their natur.d shape and arc not compresaed in any way.”’^ 
The average nuniber of chihken bom to a Jakun is three.*' 


Tkh\lMI\l ni Chilukf NP 


TiTe Jakun iievei iuut tia ir htth c hddien alone, as the other tubes do. 
Wliesevwr the parents go, the inutriei « arues the child, the father helping her 
when theie au a^veral ehildiei,, and du* hi^ no female lelation oi friend at hand 
to assist. 

1 he Jakun wonKis < any their ( Idhlum slung d then hacks in a simg made 
mther of cotton stidt or bark chali. The* ding is passed lound the lower pait of 
the child’s body and baik and ovei the* motlierS biea'^t, an additional strip being 
frequently pa's«d louiid tlie mother’'. Ion huui. 

Tin* cfiild’s legs ire tinned upwanis towards the front, in line* with the 
mother’s liip% 

If the cliild vsanls to suck, ii i*. pulled roumi Ui the breast, and not fed (as 
among the* Sakai) Ijj throwing the breast ovei the shouldei except peihaps in a 
\ery ft*w rases whsn the liroaUs of a Jakun mother who has gi\en birth to a 
veiy nunieiuus piogtny ha\e btconif abnoimahy de\eloped. A Jakun child 
may aUo be w‘e*n sm king with its head pusiied tuiwanl under the mrdher’s arm. 

The* Jakun women dtdare that m foiiner times they nevei carried their 
children on th« ii hip-> is the Sakai and Malay women do. Now, however, they 
haie ailopt*d the practice, whidi tlu*y have burrowed, as in so many other cases, 
from the tribe-* m their vicinity. 

The Jakun seen by Vaughan Stevens dtclareei that they (like the* O. Laut) 
had never seen twins. If iwm* w<;^e to be i>urn, they would be regarded as an 
since taler on tin re would be* two children to hedp with the w’ork. 
The iathiT, iiuwcvcr, wouh! lee! an uncertiinty, as to whether some other man 
hui nttl helped himJ 

V rnghamSlevtii'* <k*st.ribe'> .mother almost obsolete custom of the Jakim 
women, whhh is '■till, huwtvei (he '•ays), oecasiunally practised. This is that 
whenever a j ikaii woiiiaii lost > her in -.t-boin, if the latter happens to be a boy, 
4if* piilK utt the wnipptr of cloth whieii die wiart. by way of undergarment ana 
puts on a luma lotli ot irve burk in its place. Over thu bark girdle cotton -cloth 
niiglii be worn, hut itie hark-cloth must he worn immediately next the skm, ant! 
dll! until i full rn uith liifl tlip.scd .anct* the child’s death, after which it might 
be di icoutinucd.' 


* /. /. /a vxvm. I So, 

Biil 

‘ Jihd XXIV. I ho. I'rom the rum 
text this passage appears to apply to 
the Jakun. The lunic of the race 
lefened to m this connexion K not 


mentioned, however. 1 

* Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 102. 
/./.A. xxviii. 1:99-201. 
Tnd. p. 200 . 

* Bui. 

" B>i(I p. 199. 
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Okax^. L\ri <)M Sla-Jakin. 

0. Laut, Sletar. — -Tht* solitary statement that wo 
possess a.s to the birth custurns of th(i Orang Latit* 
Slc;tar is to the effect that their childnai were tally 
welcomed to the world !)y the inothtm's joy.‘ 

0* Laat, SaMmba* — Logan informs ns that among 
the Sabimba the husband alone assisted at births. 
To aid parturition a decoction of “ saliisoh leaves 
was administered, and blowing out of the mouth 
semboran '’j was also practised as amongthe Makys. 
A lire was kindled near the mother to scare ?Lway 
evil spirits. A decoction of the leaves of the 
“ mengkuas ” was also given to the mother. I'he 

umbilical cord was cut with a kiiik^ or sliver of rattan 
('* sembilu rotan and povvden;d turmeric applied. On 
the third day the mothiT was bath(‘d in water mixed 
with a decoction of “ kamaso leaves, followed by an 
application of the juice of limes. She then resumed 
her wanderings in t]ie jungle in search of food, her 
child being bound closely under her arm with its nioiith 
to the breast It did not receive a name till it was a 
few months old. ITe chiklnm of the Sabimba were 
never beaten." ' 

0. Laut, Muka Kuning. — Of the Muka Kunings we 
are telcl that a midwife (“bidan”) as.sisted at births, and 
received four thousand rattans on the first occasion pf 
the kin^l in the family, three thousand oy the second, 
two thousand on the third, and a thousand for any 
subsec^uent birth. The only medicine employed was 
a decoct pn of the bark of “ kayu pangar,” which was 
administered to the mother, and a decoction of the 
root which was given to the child.® 

* A. vol. i. p. 344*. '■* /'‘tJ. p. 298. 


•> UiJ. p. 338*. 
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0, Laut, BeduaBda Kallang.— At child-birth among 
,the Bediianda Kallang the molhem drank a decoction 
of the leaves of mangrove trees (“bakau”) that had 
fallen from the trees and lloated on the water, and 
the child was given a little of the expressed Juice of 
the fruit of the "‘klunad’^ 

"Ormg Laut (no locality speeified)« — ^Therest of this 
accoCnt of the birth-customs of the Orang Laut in 
general is taken from Vaughan-Stevens, who gives no 
means of identifying the tribe. 


F.ach fiiniily group of tiu; l.aiii c. attains one or more old women who 

follow «i»he prote-iSinB uf wwt’. Their sLiUi^ varies, anti they are paid by 

means oi a present.* 

When delivery look place on boird a boat, the space available was natunilly 
very restricted. Heine the patient vva'«. either -.upptjrted in an upright positKai 
or laid face dowrmanK upon one of the boat's Hansoms vvlildi had been tem- 
porarily broadtiitHl by the addition of cro''S-])iece^. F»e*hind the patient squatted 
u woman, who ht-Id her fad at tlie back, \vl iid a second, whose duty it w'as to 
receive the (‘liild, and also to wa h it a> soon us it was born, sat in the bottom 
of tht boat.*' 

Tiu* < )rang Laut rut off the uiubiiical lord shorter than the Jakun. Their 
standaid of meaearernent is thiee ‘Hireadtlis " of the 'oamboo knife used for the 
opouitioii, the blade of the kittei being required to be of the same breadth as the 
mifidle finger.*' 

Anson,', the f Imng l.aut th.e mfUher hilf an hour after lier confinement washes 
herself in the so.t, and after a few davs returns to her duties. In a case w'hich 
they ro'r.urd as Oeir.4 natuml, the (hang loiut apply no special treatment; 
for about a laicuidi, howevei, the mother his tiu* region of the abdomen bound 
round with a doth skirt (“ >atong") in place of the loin-cloth which up to that 
ame she Imtl beta wearing.*'* 

A TOO idi'iable amount of noi-^y; i-> naule by the f ). Laut as soon as a child is 
tlman All pre'-enf unite in shorting and in beating anything which will 
make n tile 'ton' ‘rdiii tii.it it in -kes the better. The hubbub lasts for about 

ten ndnate-»at fhe-,!ior!e ,! to ha. fan lumr at tise longest, and is e-^pecially intended 
hi sc.ifv au i) aa> i spirits winch might otherwi-e attack either mother or child. 
As so<;n, as the* cord k mit, tht* dtmums aic thought to have lost their 

oppurfUim}. Ill the uiteuaH of dir iin the old wutnun who has a-sioted at the 
deflv*'r) blow >. upon ilu* child, lait tki-,, imwever, U no cbairn, or at i-i, not so 
r!‘garb*(| ],y gbe ^ 

Aecordhig to ifu* (ii.ing Laut, t!;c tiving lizards of die i'eninsuLi iLok out for 
biidii, ami cau*-e ;.oung newdy-arnved s/mL t<j enter into the bodies of new-boin 
daldien, tiy wliich meau'* they at once ohlaiii possession of their futuie 
emliodmieiit They repaid thv-c ihmg hraid-* a subordinate to great blind 
i'lying Lioird of their legem is, which keey^ watch over the [Li| -] stone, lor 


® y. 7. H. vol, i. p. joo. 

E, jwxviii. 104, 165. 
a IW. p. ibV). 
p. 191. 


//svf. p. 198 . 

** ibui, p. 192. AYt*. The practice of 
blowing upon the child is, of course, 
a wide-spread magic ceremony 
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L ♦ }> .!” '* tlie^ ^ 511 i\ .*. rht*v is n .,t iV : * h* ui 

c tr’ '.' *l “ . ‘■'‘-'AL \ St i as ( j!.**! t ^ nut'.’ ’Ta*u;^*r." 2i?H 'A.!h fla ^ I tniii. ' 

V , li . N'N « »! L f./ Asli u'jI i" »;i I. , xlJ'L t.r.a 4. 

i\ • w J-i 1 ' rt* ti» i' > '* i*‘i, i>3 'tr+iiin# ifuu* |'uin3!L ^ um* '’‘u* 

" ‘ ' . 1.5 ( ^ J *he S'Sff fi'IsT t s f^ui v/h' ii ha ^ ^ < i. a|'i«> M<’'l f i ‘.* 

’'j ♦'< i’ sisall hjif:/ Ist*'* the tuuasi Jh' a. < *. « . 

• ‘I riajjSf u* will, Ihc rruMt nit* i5V'i ihf* as srh .us* r« ira*' 1 a, l.SMi'n,, 
*. nh a'‘,‘S ,i li/sirni ^ Ir au Jt- (’La* 1 tiaat asi}’' stns f* |r?’ 

arc s\’aln.^ iiii aass* 5» rnhcfl ;ind Luricd, !ii<* ftssni' a is c< asnii! , .ioncff t,, uiux'*} 
fh ‘Mar }ar fi'C <h‘a‘Ji-pt‘r.ihy tt» eh<‘ la’raja CHn-'crise'U ‘in»l t(> i secntc P. l>i, 
f„. i iii iX aru»Jiipla the cataHn in it** .<svn ‘-laapc ur in ?ha! «4 t 'laauS’- nji 

r rc" .. ams-f" n* wall when c»n laavlj, in that at acn* aj|i;c tHheit it i in tin* 

4 1 ti'i«n5,;l! jr, ailier h hajt <siv«*r, 11 -niT whera ^(‘r an Oumi l?i?it hir. 

fi .rc ha hite f>l « snrihc, « i an/' h by trutc-tlik* t>s .lasrl that* nw.'.tt piaiuilb* 
i a ’ b.i‘h .uxar.'Jii ^ to their rn.n nt*r <4 Hsij’i::;), m stu’a t| flawn rani tin.wr» »f 
' r 1 a;h • >«i<* iiivi-’.l.k' ac.enu y, tisc* i tnin^^ Liut lil a'(n*t‘ th.’t V uas th • finit <4 
1 tc ’Hall tiviin; ii/anl .'lUivj, undci the onlers <4 tlie bi:t Mini! h/ar ! sth-it 
Itch*’ . J Hr life '• 

1 lie ijrati 1 Latii women when mickLu^ Uieir chtlslnn «io not throw !tn*a.(t 
MU‘r the h»‘Uiflei, thoneji they «4tt*n pee., it adewajs uinler the uioJhtrb ttriiu 
L’lhe the J.dvtni luotlnns, tlwy d«> imt wean theii <lti!di<*ii liiiiil their bu\i'.»!s 
're dr\. 1 |j*-!e U addons tf»o little jisiik at tnst. In -^nch an evtmt ?!ie eddid 
\\n-t t\ I e te*i ny sate of the snssUserk triend > *^r relatir)ri% tliooj'h Ihis wttiilu rso! 
b.‘ 1 <dd n» s'erMitiite a choer relationdiip belwctii tl.e h*st<*r«cliild .iml the 
thjiaen ot it' fo^cr'iiiMther. Tin* w*an«’n do n<iit retire nnt ot sit'jii when tlif 
< * hi i , lifMe; s ad.hsl/' 

llie birth i i J thild i' '>i.;nirKri by nie.in^ ot a split stirl, in the rieff of wliich 
a Ic.fic ftmine«i„ If the child is a tlie ati«‘k reinin', its b.uk, it a besy the 
sth h i 1 petded.*^ 

Xu steps were tale n to proriac aburtioiw Such an abonnnatSMa would liaie 
f>e. H considered impossibh*/* 

llic ( Irant^ Lant sic ny that rdiild nmrder has ever bes n pratlned ainonjf or 
bi ‘^'1 ehar>^td to lliesu. The> ar<‘ amply supplied witit Inod, and the rhilflren aie 
earl} klindil to foiaj^e for tljemsclves, -o dial they wtte not subjcTtMi to anv 
acli ttanpt.ilion. As ainonj^ "he lakuTe^ twhi'. iit* abao,: unLiiownd'' 


* /./. d. • 

E/i/. }3 

//VV. p. 


^ /‘Vf/. p. rps. 
" //v /. |S I.SfK 
As /. o. 200 . 



CHAPTER 11. 


Matukitv Customs .vnd Beliefs. 

If we differentiate as we ought the practice of 
tattooing {i.i\ of decorating the person with punctured 
designs filled with pigment) from the various forms of 
scarification and raised cicatrices or keloids, we shall 
feel a considerable measure of doubt as to the extent 
to which any form of tattooing, jiroperly so called, 
exists among the tribes of the Malay Peninsula. It is 
true that several writers of some authority employ 
(loosely, as 1 think) the word tattooing” in speaking 
of the faccHlecoration of some of the Semang and 
Sakai tribes of Perak ; and it is true that one of these 
writers (Miklucho-Maclay) even describes the opera- 
as being performed with a needlef but in none of 
these instances, not even in the latter, is the modus 
o^eramii described, and in default of evidence of this 
kind, Wit can only say that there is no adequate state- 
ment of tattooing as known to these tribes.- Of the 
practice of <fKin-scarification, on the other hand, as 
well as of face-painting, there is abundant evidence, 
and, unless the contrary fact can be proved, it 'is safest 
to siippost^ that most of the writers mentioned above 

* /. V, Xo. 2, p. 214. effect that “amung the fVrak 

Since penumg the .ffiove, Mr. faitoom^'' is met with,’® though all 
Lf“i)naril Wray vuiUen me to the details as to its form are still 

28 
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carcif:s.sly used the word tattooing ” as the 
er|uivaiejit of skiii-scariflcation, a confusion which it 
would !)e easy to parallel from thci writings of travellers 
in other savage countries. If this explanation, which 
to appears to }>e the one that will best fit all the 
facts, be accepted, the next question to be considered 
is whether such tattooing ’’ as exists shouhl properly 
be dashiftfxl as a custom of Negrito or Sakai origin, 
lliai it is not a custom of Jakiin origin may be 
taken as certain, since none of the jakun 

tribt*‘s, so far as our information goes, enuir practises; it, 
li therefore almost certainly originated erther among 
the Semang or among the Sakai, and the balance of 
evidence seems to show that it is not indigenous 
among the Semang, Of all the; Negritos that I saw 
in Kedah and Kelantan, only one (a woman wdio 
displayed some traces of Sakai admixture) showed any 
evidence of it. And if we go further afield, to the 
nearest spot whence collateral testimony as to the 
customs of the Negritos may be obtained, to 
the Andaman Islands, we find that none of the tribes 
there practised this method of decorating the skin of 
the face, and that the “ jarawa” tribe appanmtly did 
not tattoo any part of the bodyf On the other hand^ 
the cultural focus of this practice appears to be in 
thti valley of the Plus in Ulii Perak, a district mainly 
iiiidiT the Intlueiice of the Sakai. 

To return to the former question, that of real 
tattookig, I may quote in support of » similar con- 
diisioii the opinion expressed by Ivlr. L. Wray, who 
has rec|!itly written me that with regard to the place 
of its ofigiii, he believes it (as I do) to be a Sakai, 

^ C|>. MdiiX Jmlamant p. 113, note to p. Ill, *Oh,e jarAWji do not 

tlic face is ricvei tattooed ” ; and albO Uttoo.*’ 
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and not a Semang custom — firstly, because he has 
never seen it on a Semang, and secondly, because 
tattooing would not show on the nearly black skin 
of the Negrito.' 

Of the prevalence of some form of tattooing or 
scarification in Pahang I have not yet been able to 
get^ corroborative evidence, but one or other of these 
prafttices was certainly found among the Sakai tribes 
of Ulu Langat in Selangor, who were not long since 
described as a “ tattooed " race." 

On the whole, therefore, it .seems best to conclude 
thaf both tliese customs, whether tattooing or scarify- 
ing are of Sakai origin, and that even where we find 
them establi.shed among the Semang, they are really 
exotic. 

It may, I think, be very reasonably suggested that 
most forms of body-paint employed by these tribes 
may have originated in the application of (i) magical 
designs to the body; and that out of the most commonly 
used forms developed, on the one hand, (2) the so- 
called “ tribal marks ” (where indeed these can be pro- 
perly established), and (3), on the other, merely deco- 
rative designs." The bulk of our information on the 
m^ect comes from Vaughan - Stevens, but it is 
admittedly an eclectic account, and it would certainly 
be the height of rashness to attempt to build upon this 
flimsy foundation until the necessary material comes 
to^hand for checking it. Quite apart from any ques- 
tion of his methods, Vaughan-Stevens himself declares 

^ 'rhi;» leasoE is not .ilKite. but clas^ (/#) h nut wide 

o! ruur..e, < utu enougli, some of the desigi^s employed 

j. A. Vi, CinipbcII, p. Z41. being undoublcdiy love - •^liarnis in- 

•* Vaugh.tii - Stevens cLisdties theisc tended to make the person of the 
design ^ as lulluws : u) Tribal nuiks wearer attractive; it is also probable that 
ch.irnis against ,phits, (t) meie magical designs {V.-Sl/s class (/>)) pre~ 
derorafitm. 1 his clis-^dieation is very ceded tribal marks (his class (ti) which 
iinich on the same line"^ as that givi-n wire probably developed out of them. 



x/,kJL kkJkirxs 


fp. 1501 tli.'ii it is now a \ory rare to nietit 

witli tlai old and corn^ct cl#\sig!is. Here and tlicrc! in 
rf^ntuie tribes the women an* still in the haint of 
painting’ iheir faces, bill th<i patterns are very often 
eniplnyed solely for ornament, and are idtht^r a nif^re 
iiiiprovi.sation of the indivklual, or incorrect or 
aiiridged iniilations of the old original design, while 
freqiientiy the private totem isk) of the family lias 
replaced the original pattern of the Iribed 

'This custom (of body-paint) is of much wider 
disiribiitioii than that of scarilication. This may per- 
haps l,>e due to tht: fact that the marks oT the latter 
are indelible, whereas the painted designs can be re- 
moved at a moment’s notice should there be any 
apprehension {always a lively one in the hearts of 
these timid aljoriginal races) of ridicule on the part of 
strangers who do not practise it.“ 

Accordingly we fmd that there are very few, if any, 
wild people of the Peninsula who do not, on special 
occasions at least, indulge in the practice, many of 
them being tribes which 110 doubt fcmnitmly practised 
scarification or tattooing. 

It is to be seen among Scmang, Sakai, and Jakiiii, 
but more especially among the Sakai. ITcj colours 
used are !)lack, wTite, red, and occasionally yellow, 
which last two appear to be of equivalent value from 
a magical point of view. 

liy the same method of weighing the evidence,*! 
should Jje led to classify the custom perforating 
the nose-cartilage (with the wearing of the nose-bar 
or nose-cmill) as a Sakai practice, for in this case too 
the Andlinanese evidence is of a negative character/ 


^ Cp, Z./. /C xxvl p. 150 . 

- kU 


tri tIu'K [iKHi* perforation of tlie 
no^c*cartila|»ej the AiKlamaiiejiC <!iffer 
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whereas this identical custom is certainly found almost 
everywhere among the purer Sakai tribes, even in the 
east coast states [€.g. Pahang, where a nose-ring is 
sometimes substituted for the quill), and as far south 
as Ulu Langat in Selangor, where the Orang Bukit 
were described by Campliell, in the passage referred 
to above, as a race that “ put ske,wers through their 
no 4 es,” ' and probably yet further south as far as Negri 
SemSilan. On the other hand, the practices of filing 
and blackening the teeth are widely- spread customs 
which are found (generally speaking) throughout the 
whble of th'e Malayan region, and the custom of ear- 
boring is practically universal. 

Shaving the head, with the exception of a top- 
knot, which is often temporarily removed at puberty, 
may be seen among the Semang, but so rarely that 
it may be regarded as borrow^ed from the Malays, 
amongst whom it is common enough. With regard 
to the Sakai and the Jakun there is very little 
evidence, though, if w'e may judge from photographs, 
the latter certainly practise it to some extent. The 
apparent system of totemism reported by Vaughan- 
Stevens, w'hich is given below (p. 62), rests on most 
unsatisfactory evidence, which can only have come, I 
think, from the use of “ leading questions.”'-* 


[. - -Skmang. 


Nose-boring. 


Kedah Semang-. - The boring of the nose-cartilage 
is, as already explained, most probably a Sakai custom 

i£ly fumi their nt'i ’hhnur- thy Nico- enable tht.m by the time -i hey are fiilb 

l>are>c% wliu not only tlitten tUe occi- t’rown to in'^ert a wooden cylindrkal 

|riIn t5i tb ir dni'lien in iritanr}, hut instntmeot three-quarters of an inch 
frtiiii the period ot pui^eiij, blacken xhicLJ^' JnJtzmancse^ p, 115. 
th( ir teeth, and peifoiate the lobes oi ^ J, A. G. Campbell, p. 241. 

thtui car- to such an extent *i'> to - Cp, pp. 258*260, tn/ra. 



wiiici: horruwrti Iiylhc f<nv Sfniiaiy^ who ant 

unw inurA it.' Il 'aas pa^f nr a:tiaj(l at aJl by 

t/i'/ SfPTianj^' of Kttdali, nor dbd bo?* any < xainfilo.^ fif 
i:noii!4 ila* Paiy^'an of Kf^Iantan. I was tr)k!, how- 
* . -r, u*al bopif: of tin* In^limlang iribfts ( Paiigan) were 
in IW* hai)it of pas-.inj^ pieces of stick or stems of 
:4riibs'‘.s ihroeoh a perforation in th'* cMrlilaf^e. Xwne 
of l!ie Xep^‘rilfjs, howevcm, ihiit I saw, eiliier m the 
oast or west coast, shuweel tin; sli<^hlest trace it. 

Perak Semangc - It is also said to occur among: the* 
Semaag of Perak. 


/:ar"/air/;/y. 

Kedah SeiBang. I'his is a custom of both sexes. 
It is said to lift piuiormod in the case of giri-chiklren as 
soon aftim birth as possible, the lobe being bored with a 
porcupine's quill, or some such article, and the hole en- 
larged by inserting a rolled-up strip of cl<')th or banana- 
leaf on onlinary, and of licuala (“ palas ”) Icxif on festive 
occasions.' Boys also occasionally hav*'* a hole l)on:cl in 
one lobt* onl}\ in w*hich they carry the native Cigarette, 
as is the practice, I belii*ve, in Pmrina and elscwdierc. 
I did not see any of the Kedah ^Semang actually vrear- 
ing ail ear-quill, though it has been recorded in Perak. 

Toofk^ filing. 

Kedah Semaiigx— In Kedah the tec^th were fre- 
qia*ntly»filed, tint six front teteth of the jaw being 

thiis treated, as among the mtighbouring i\lalay tribes, 
lliis hlii^ is perfonixxl by means of a smooth piece 
of sandstone from thtt nearest brook, and is said to be 

^ Vi'it p. 150, this custom, th«j roll <^1*“ palls 'Us atlled 

In fhe Keiimhirig; district of IJlu “gcriochmg.’* I'he i*an;jao ofjeki (fa- 
IveLuUan, wiicre the lUngan practise hang) wear inciseti bamboo ear-plugs. 

VOL. H I) 
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performed at the age of puberty irrespective of sex, 
probably not long before marriage, as is the practice of 
the Inland Malays, from whom they learnt it. 

The six front teeth of the upper jaw of a Scmang 
skull brought home by the writer were filed, the filing 
being of the '' concave kind (in which the front part of 
tha teeth is filed away, so that the teeth thus treated 
becS)gie concave instead of convex). 

In the Ulu Kelaiitan district the various Pangan 
tribes are also alleged to practise tooth-filing,^ and some 
of ihem are even said to blacken the teeth. 1 think, 
however, that with very little doubt, both this Pangan 
practice of tooth-filing and that of blackening the teeth 
(especially the iatler) must have been of Malay origin. 
This last practice, at all events, is exceedingly rare 
among the wild tribes, though it is common enough 
with the Malays, iMost of the Semang that we 
measured had had their teeth filed as described, but 
not one had them blackened. 

Other Forms of Initiation. 

All the Semang without exception deny that they 
ever circumcise or incise, except of course when they 
"become converts to Mohammedanism, 

ScarificaiioH or Taliooingy 

Kedah Semang, — The actual practice of tattooing 
properly so tailed (/.r. skin-puncturation) is, s© far as 
I was able to ascertain, unknown to the Negritos 
of Kedah, and even with regard to scarification the 
evidence is of the scantiest character, and it would 

^ lie saw hkd Tangan or Eastcin Semang H 

teetii .uiiong \cr} black people, xxix. p. iSo, The filing is perfoimed in 

m-ho Iketl un the boundary of the KeUntan, as in Kcdab, with ^aiidsione. 



\/ - Ul rFiKt// 


^5 

pfThaps n?Mn‘Sl thc‘ irath to sunnisr that such 
of iho Fonik Senuuv^ as praclis(‘ it, havt^ ailoptu^h it 
Irniii iifc‘'4hhourini; tribrs of Sakai, At 
is V]u Kolrintan, iKHvever, I was toki that anioipt; thf* 
Fan^an of iiios<^ pans certain inarks " (scarifications) 
Uf^re worn on the face, the dcsii;ii l>eifio scratched in 
on the skin hjy means of a thorn /'Aluri l*ht‘ 
marks on ihe foreheacl were more or less vertical and 
those on ihtt cheek horizontal; but some^times tin* 
desif^ei is only temporarily marked out with charcoal 
! tlici not, however, any Semang wko Uf!rfi«,so 
marked, though I saw a large number who wen^ ^ot. 

At Siong (in K(xlah) th<‘ wife of the tribal chitd 
(who, however, came from the Plus district in Perak and 
* had Sakai blood in her) ha<I four distinct scarifications 
iipiio the kht cht!ek, with similar faint marks on tin: 
right cheek also. These marks, w^hich were not (juite 
horizontal but slightly divergent, started from the nose 
and were carried across the cheek, each of them form- 
ing a dark-red (almost black) stripe across the skin, 
looking like the cut of a whip-lash. She told me 
that these marks on her face were made wlieji shii was 
cjiiite young ^and living in the valle^y of Ulii Plus. Thi^ 
finely serrated edge of a sugar-cant; leaf was drawn 
lightly across the skin excoriating It, after which soot 
or powilercd charcoal was riibbtal into the incision. 
She assiircal nu‘ at the timt^ that it was a tribal mark, 

m 

the; object of which was that any member of the tribe 
whobo?e It might be known ttmheir fritmds whenever 
they met in a distant part of the CtJuntry, 

Althcpjgh, however, marks of this kind may often 
merely be (as is indetxl indicated by iny in formant Is 
rt*ply), of the nature of local “ fashions,” such as serve 
to disdtiguish the people of one district from the 
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people of another, not only in Asia, but in most parts 
of the world, not even excepting the continent of 
Europe, this need not preclude their use as magic, 
Perak Semang. — The foregoing information, which 
was given me by the Kedah tribes, tallies closely with 
De Morgan's account of what he calls “tattooing,” 
whfch from the importance of the subject is worth 
qucytifig verbatim : “ The Semang and Sakai tattoo 
themselves differently ” ^ (for a fuller account see 
twelve illustrations in IJ Homme, ii, 555). “Some 
draw (paraHel or divi^rgent) black lines upon their 
faces? starting from the nose and continuing across the 
cheeks or the forehead. These designs are frequently 
uiisym metrical : friqucnlly too they are only found on 
one side 0/ the face. These adornments are as frequent 
among men as among women, and are indelible. They 
are produced by lightly raising the skin and intro- 
ducing beneath it colouring matter such as soot or 
powdered charcoal.” " 


Body-paint, 

Kedah Semang. — The custom of painting the body 
is indulged in rather for purposes of magic than for 
of mere adornment, as it so often is among the 
Sakai, llie facts are as follows. Among the Semang 
ul the east coast in Ulu Kelantan I was told that the 
Fangan of Brlimbing had the habit of tattooing or 
scarifying liolh their cheeks and their foreheads, but 
that ocrasionaliy, in litu of this, they merely liiarked 
out the design with charcoal. 

^ 11 vJja. iii!-- S'!!! c uu^.1 t I, ind <Ia nt>t nccv-^.s,i5jly imply ,10) 

llu Ul a ^ \ Jincii jikiitU} of design, 
tatC > aid puli’ llu-ui > a the - Ik M \ii 412; / 581; 

same uniiiit the S ikai Ui^worK, aody a, / A., S W, No. 2, p. 214 
howjv. i, au* vtr} \ eulk-, e (tvi the lUn^aii, \Uiom M.-Maclay mis- 
taluiitnt ft pcitpieur f/t la Hunt < calK Sakai) 





til Krdah ckh; of thr woinon of tlio iriijt* 
in #‘\p!ainiai| to ira* that rlocoral!\o flosij^ns uf tht: 
banilHno cumh** worn b\ ^omcing womoii \\t*ro iiiifanled 
for ro|K:niii^C( various « \ il iniluoiicos, voIuiiit*(Tt‘d llio 
iufnriiiatiun that similar jMU(*rns wvji* soniulimrs 
jiaintoci on iho \\om<m\ hudics, lor a similar fiaa 
ma^ica/) ohjoct, th*‘se latUT boing not thvroforv .s«>lcly 
the of local whims or fashions. # * 

I saw, tifisides, among ih .so Kodah Staiiang, a 
•,prci»-s of ytdlow iingufmt |said by the wearer to ho 
pun* coconiit-oi!) applied to the chooLs# llio u'|| of 
the nose, etc., hy the men, who informed me at tinniliiiK* 
that they only wore it by way of deroraiiun. \t tin* 
same time, in dciscribing the lov<‘-*ch<irm caileal 
^ ** chindwai/’ they explaiiifsi that the application of oil 

to the facii and breast was f<'>r purposes of magic, and 
this I belicwaj: to have btarn the original of all 

body-paint practised by the Semang. 

Ill siil)stitiition for the yellow colour when coco- 
nut-oil is unprocurable, thii Semang obtain a similar 
pigment from the wild saffron ’’ or turmeTic. \morig 
the Fangan of Ulu Kelantan this latter is c'onverted 
(by^ mixing with lime) into a sort of burnt-red ochre. 

!lt‘nce‘ we see that at least thna^ colours, black 
yellow, and nal, are certainly used b\' tlie Negritos 
and to thesi" white, (obtained by slaking a little sheil- 
lime) should be acklecb 

On tlit‘ other hand, it is not clear, from our 
t^xistin^5 information, whethtm any kiu<l oi rc^d ochre 
is obtained among the Semang (as among the 
Sakai), \fy the grinding dowm of lumps of iron ore 
or hematite. 

Perak Semang.— In tht* account of Semang traditions 
there is oerhaos an allusion to thc‘ supposed origin of 
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body-paint in the story of the charred stick which 
Kamoj, the ruler of the damned, is said to have 
adopted as his emblem, in place of the burning brand 
which he received from Karid 

So too Vaughan-Stevens records that the Semang 
were in the habit of marking their bodies with charcoal 
for* medicinal, {i.e. magical) purposes, wherever any 
pam€night be felt." 

With reference to the Negritos of Perak, De 
Morgan mentions the fact (referred to above), that they 
both “paint. and tattoo themselves in the same manner” 
as the Sakai, but his phrase is extremely vague, and 
he gives no further details. Vaughan-Stevens, on 
the other hand, declares that “ to the Negritos, both 
painting and tattooing are unknown.” ’ 


I [. — Sakai. 

Noic-bonn^. 

Perak Sakai. — Colonel Low has informed us that the 
perforation of the cartilage of the nose (through which 
porcupine’s quills are worn) is the distinguishing 
char.icteristic of the Orang Alas {i.c. the Sakai) of Ulu 
Kinta' in Perak. 

From (jlher sources we learn that the Sakai of 
Perak are in the habit of perforating the septum of 
the nose, through which they insert the quill of a 
p'orcu[)in( or a bar of some other material (wood or 
bone) which is not unfrequently decorated >yith in- 
ci,sed rings. 

It .ippears further that they occasionally wear in 
the same way a roI!ed-up piece of banana-leAf. This 

' V iiL^luii-stevuis, ill 131 

iiitL 


In Ill'll Ulu kantii 
* y / voi IV. p 429 , cp 
y . I , S /) , No. 4s p^30. 
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latter, however, is not worn for ornamental purposes, 
but is intended, as in the case of the ear-hole, to 
enlarge the perforation of the cartilaged 

Ear-borinp. 

Perak Sakai. — The women sometimes wear a porcu- 
pine’s quill passed through the perforation in the lobe 
of the ear. Wooden and other ear-studs or plugs and 
ear-rings are, however, not uncommonly substituted." 

The foregoing account is corroborated by Colonel 
Low, in the passage quoted above, and Hale, wiLo 
states that they also “ wear the same things ^ 
porcupine’s quills, etc.) in their ears, and there appears 
to be a tendency to enlarge the perforations. Mr. 
Hale observed two women wearing rolls of cloth as 
large as his little finger, and he found great difficulty in 
abstracting one of these rolls, which fitted very tightly.^ 

So, too, in a recent letter to me, Mr. L. Wray 
observes that ear-studs or plugs made of decorated 
bamboo, and with a diameter of i| in. (31 mm.), are 
worn by the Sakai of Perak, who occasionally insert in 
them both leaves and flowers. 

Tootk-Jilihg. 

Perak Sakai. — There is some doubt as to whether 
the practice of filing the teeth obtains among the 
Perak Sakai. De Morgan .says that the teeth fof 
the Perak Sakai) were magnificent and. were iK'vcir 
filed, and that he frequently inquired of Sakai chiefs 
whether this practice existed, but that they as often 
denied w.'* 

^ Vtdt \t)l 1 p 156 ITilt, j ^ 9 i * I d I ihi 

* I)c Ml 414 ; 7 //omnu, i 41 

11 5^6; and foi the kmdofeunngs, ^ Morgan, \u |.12 , /d/fiitume, 
ac , aw woroy fidevoh l p. t$(h u 
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In spite of this evidence it would, of course, be 
strange if the Sakai had in no case picked up what is so 
common a custom of the Malays. But I have not so 
far found any mention of it by other authors. 

Mr. L. Wray, however, writes me that he has seen 
at least one Sakai woman whose teeth were filed after 
the manner of the Malays. She was living with a 
tril)e*of Sakai near Chenderiang, but as she had once 
been a slave in a Malay house, it might have been 
done by Malays. In the same district he saw a w'oman 
wh«se teeth had been blackened. 

Other Forms of Initiatwi. 

There is no record either of circumcision or any 
kindred rite among the unconverted Sakai. 

Scarification and Tattooing. 

Perak Sakai. — There appears to be very little 
evidence of the practice of tattooing proper among the 
Sakai, beyond Mr. L. Wray’s statement already quoted, 
but De Morgan’s account almost certainly holds 
good at least of the methods adopted for scarification. 
,The same author goeS on to e.xplain that the face- 
marks to which he refers arc found among the wilder 
tribes only, their more civilised kinsmen (who are in 
closer touch with the Malays), having long dis- 
continued the practice. De Morgan himself observed 
it (in Peralt) among the hill-Sakai of ClfJingkat 
Kerbu, and also among those of Changkat Gochan,^ 
as well as in other places. Baron Miklucho(^iMaclay, 
on the other hand, remarks (though in reality he 
only saw Pangan), that while he saw no “ Sakai ” or 

^ De \iu. 225. 



/ 


tattosirri, lb .i:ci :::o ,1 ol i!v* “ S^i': J 
un^7i»‘i. ',() a^Iunv <1, <iij\ alsavj in vuin'‘ 

Ibij rr 2, FLita IH. ,t)f ^F-\LiiIi}s arltila -:iOU 
I'a* :irranj^a*nv;nt r)i th^ asraiia drs:^t(n ui;r. Ii in 
f,'buHa^c)(l tbtiy tnnbrliish tin ir (la;ak> and bnripb*s» 

1 iir ()|iprat!fai is ]K*r!brnirrl with a nccdks and tin* 

is first :p.ark«‘fl oi/t vdth nadnd ALudav s 
^ . . . "» a 

accuuiu ceiinjiily dp^cribn^s a method which ma}’*rdbr 

to r-o’n.lir tattooiiycjf’ thoii^^h t^eniusl not be too 
Lt-'aiiy l*) conclude (frum the men: fad uf a iiroile 
femployiei) that pimclurat ion, and i?oi scari^ica- 
turn, was the method actiialiy practised. • 

\diiighan - Stevens, again, tlKuigh he must have 
had ample opportunities of stutlying the cjiH^stioii, is 
far too uncertain as an ol:)server us to fied siiia* to 
uhich proct^ss he actually refc-rs. All the* infonnalion 
dial he gives is contained in the m<eigre siatcmieiit that 
in tht: case of the Sakai (Senoi), Besisi, and Kt^naboi 
the chiefs had the same pattt*rn as the ordinary mam 
and that tht* chiefs of the Temboh had, when dieir 
clan-mark I A \\a> tattoot*d, a further special !aitoc»- 
pattcmii detioling th'*ir rank “ tattooed ” uptm t!i^‘ bo asi 
or the arm, l'h<‘y alone uen* taftot'^fal, whJ!st to tin* 
Negritos pNt Semang and Pangan) both tattooing' 
and !)ocly-paint w'ere unknown. 

Uf other authorities upcm tlie Sakai c^f Perak, { i) 

1 lake though he could hardly ha'o* faih d to sf*e itoit 
it was^lherm iiiifort unatffy in his pap«M* makce^ no 
* reiertuice what^-ver to th«* sui>j<*,ct. 

(2j |)e la Croix relates that, of somt^ liiteN-n 
Sakai uonieii bekmging to Kampong Cha!>ang whtini 
!ie nK*t at Kampong Langkor (S. I\er!>u), some ot 

m/,h /.s., A./A,r\u. lUSii , |Ud,imo‘'' ‘’elid itM*! tailnooi 
1 . Ilf* Ate io /u\i. J/r4 S7, th»‘ M wih. ^ L, \sM, i 
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them had lines tattooed ^ upon their cheeks, which he 
thought might be tribal marks. Two of these lines 
were parallel, and were drawn from the top of the ear 
to the nostrils ; two more started from the bottom of 
the ear, and terminated at the corners of the mouth ; 
and besides these there was a small vertical tattoo 
design between the eyebrows.^ Some Sakai men 
from*another Sakai village close to Kampong Chabang, 
had the same tattoo-marks on the face that he had 
noticed among the women. ' 

•(3) To <these may be added the statement of De 
Morgan, viz., that at Changkat Riam (in the interior 
of Perak) he “ first saw people w'ho were actually 
tattooed.” The tattoo-patterns “of the men were 
less elegant than those of the women, who were 
sometimes entirely covered with indelible black lines 
and red paintings.” ‘ 

On the other hand, we have the first clear and 
decisive account from Colonel Low, who remarks that 
the Malays of Perak divided the Sakai into three 
classes — the “ 'Fame Sakai,” the “ Hill Sakai ” of Ulu 
Bertang, and the Alas (“Allas”) of Ulu Kinta.' This 
last tribe differed from the other two in having adopted 
•the custom of . . . tattooing the face and breast by 
mi;ans of a sharp jtiece of wood, and filling the 
punctures with the juice of a tree.' 

. 'Fhe ue.\t really reliable statement upon the 
subject com^s from Mr. L. Wray, who in writing to 
me recently remarked as follows;- “The Sakai of 
Perak practise tattooing, the lines being made by 

\ 

^ hi 1 Ulootd mi) be mt ml * thnel Low,y.y. i\. |>.420. 

‘■‘si ui'bd ’ Mr CeiruU has also since wniten me 

- lJtiiLioi\, p 330 Ik p 33S. tint the skin is ^ 

* Dt \iii. 2 ff ‘Mm rtim ’ thorn, and poiidered dm* 

!n<i “ Ivaiitu.” call rubbed in. 
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pricking the skin \^ith a them, and then rii!>birig in 
po\\d(‘red charcr)aL I v\as U)Id by a MaLiy that a 
tribe at Suiigei Raya in KinU einpleyed nd Iint^s as 
well as the bluish ones produced tjy the cliarcoa!, iiut 
he did not k!iov\ what pigment was iisfai I h«* lines 
are mostly to be* s<a‘n on the lac<% lint soiretinies 
rings are tattooed round the fnigers. 1 ha iiutrk'^ a.re 
iisiially confined, howe\er, to a w lin< s oi^, Ihe 
forehead. A favourite dc‘vicc is a di^imond-sliapeil 
patitTii in thf centre, with nr two virtual lira 
on each si<Ie% though oiten tia n* is oii]\ onr bin, 
running from the nx^ts of the hair ilowii to Ur tip of 
the nose, I (‘nc!us(‘ some sketclaes ! marie in Ritang 
l\i(luig. AH were cm the Ion htsad where not other- 
wise shown. I'la marks do not appear to bt tribal, 
since meml^ers ot the same* family have different 
designs. I have certainly never seen sc»irification on 
a Perak Sakai. Raisial ciCiitriia^s on the bodies of 
some of thmii I hav<* but then* was oothifig to 

lead one to suppose they wen* not the result of 
accidemtf’ 

In spite oi this apparent!) strong rcmseiisus of 
e\ddeiiu\ 1 must still n*[K:ai tlu* warning that 
(akliough th(*re d(*arly is smne form of nsil niltoo- 
iiig, /a. skin-piiiicturation, prat ii^ed in the* Peiiiiisiilab 
yet what mail) of th<* o!)ser\^ rs from whom 1 Inive 
quoted are wont to call tatt(X)ing, is rertainl) no 
more than scarinraiion, or c\en perhaps nothing 
but mere fatr -paint after ail. 

i 

Iloiiy-paipi. 

With n‘gard to body-paint, the intormatioii to 
hand is more satisfactory. Its (existence among the 
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Sakai of Perak is noted by Hale, Swettenham, De 
Morgan, Vaughan-Stevens, and others ; ^ and among 
the Senoi of Pahang by Clifford and Martin. The 
pigments used agree pretty well, as to the colours 
used, with those employed by the Semang, but are 
made of varying materials. 

De Morgan states that the Sakai of Changkat 
Gobhran and S. Krou” (in Perak) used to manu- 
facture their white pigment from lime obtained from 
the shells of the Melania, and that they usually ap- 
plied the product thus obtained in a circular stripe on 
the fight cheek.'^ When black, the pigment is ob- 
tained from charcoal, when red, from the fruit of the 
anatto or Btxa on liana, which is cultivated for the 
purpose/ 

The anatto (Mai. “kasumba’), however, being 
of modern introduction, cannot have been the original 
object from which the red pigment was obtained, and 
there is accordingly some question as to what sub- 
stance may have preceded it. Vaughan - Stevens 
describes it, somewhat vaguely and from tradition 
only, as a species of red earth, but in his Cavt-dwellers 
of Pirak Wray refers to the apparent use of hematite 
«.in this way, and there can I think be very little doubt 
that this conjecture is correct, and that a species of 
red ochre, obtained from some of the numerous forms 
of iron-ore so v/idely distributed in the Peninsula, 
originally formed the red pigment of the bakai. 
Hematite does in fact to this day form a very popular 

^ l)t Me 1 ui \ui , Swett p cli It oil, I \c4tiibic it(L ind white 

228 Ilik, |j 243 crmt(U> Tnese irc mil ed with oil, 

“ Ot M \u» "*25 ind iht- i xnd the hi ists 

t p W n) , { ^ m p 43 of women, nod otci-jiojuil} ine iiicii, 

in diujst iduiticil siiUmcnt are painted with patterns with lines iiid 
tliiee t oloiu U'.ei! In the mode in doU 1 his is oni> done on occasions 
Sikdi tor punlm^ their pel so is are when they %\ish to add to thcu^chaims. ’ 
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red body-paint with the Peninsular Malays, who give 
it the name of “ Batu Kawi.” ' 

On the other hand, there is yet one other (un- 
recorded) means of manufacturing red pigment, by- 
treating wild turmeric with lime — a process which 
has already been mentioned in dealing with the 
Semang. 

A general description of the designs is givefl*by 
De Morgan, who observes that the Sakai of Changkat 
Riam, more especially the women, were sometimes 
entirely covered with indelible black “ tatioo ’’-mjyks 
and red paint. This paint would dissolve in water, 
and was only applied on feast days. Some of the 
women had their bosoms covered with concentric red 
circles, whilst others painted their bosoms all over and 
applied simple designs, consisting of straight or broken 
lines, to their cheeks, arms, and thighs.- 

The remainder of this account of body-paint is 
taken from Vaughan-Stevens : ’ — 

The SalvTi, Kcnaboi, and 'tcnihth <itfUre that Ihtj in <!t rended 

from one and the same stock, hut that tluu scparilt tnbf ■s hid i xth in i ii»it«id an 
islmd before tht joint migration Tr> tlu iV nimui i, undu ilk widi fht 

Iron r mger-nail ” Berth i 1 « m ), took j 1 u i I roiii ihi |onif ntigi ifion 
must, however, be txceptul the 'Ttiiibth, wlso b id long ! t {on mii r lO d f pir ittly 
to the Peninsula 


^ In corrolioi iiioii if thi \hw, 
ip / f L wvi 152 \s u 

gird-i the nntfriik with 11111 h tic 
|uiiifin^ wi I, Oil ?kai in 

uii initiioii in •siun. tJitt tht rtd pi 

! ♦ W II 1 1 it tcei 11 ^ ndi 

i II, in I th i tin.} I s i It iH n 
i I f I 1 a \ la n H i * h ut \« 1 , 
un i ft 11 Oil I « nil ii ! i 
1 I. ? n 1 lx t u 1 i i t i u‘ 1 
u < rd 5 1 ii 5iih 1 Ii to t i i 
On t irtli I igiiiLrd, Ok < < i riii | t 
fated i»} \h III it ! win dK t 1 t 

S I k in il up 0 c« ur c d in 1 in 

The bliik ^Hgis ntjis|i | iit h sn 
ihaicoil tht wii !r nn I rn , loin 
b«-ing Kiixtd Vkitli tilt ip «>t ] lint- 


# 


I hi '4 UuiK lit 1 riificl, wjfli tin 
csiqinisol Ihf si k n uk 1 imnnf 
the idt nlih til n n ah I \ l 
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The tradition of this tribe is very vai^ue, yet it is agreed that they lived foi i 
long time separated from the other branches of the tribe It appears that durm ^ 
this interval they learnt “ tattooing ” from another lace, and afterwards substi^ 
tuted face paint for “ tattooing ” ^ 

hor each of the three tribes (Sen oi, Besisi, and Kenaboi) there existed a par 
ticular pattern, which was identical as regaids the design and the materials 
employed, but which varied in form In each of the three tribes one and the 
same tube sign served for all the membeis of the tube, from the chief downwards 
Only among the Sen oi there was a special breast pattern both for men and 
women Moreover, among the Sen oi, too, the magician, the midwife, and 
their patients were excepted from the rule Thus the following rules becime 
estal:sJjished — 

(i) <The magician oi medicine man in each of the three tribes wore, during 
an exorcism, paint suitable for the occasion , at other times he wore his ordmiiv 
paint, each of the three tubes having a special one for the purpose 

(3) So, too, the inidwives wore a special face paint whilst in discharge of 
their office, hut it other times the usual one of then tribe 

Qp the other <^and, the midvvives of all three tribes wore, whilst m dischugt 
of their office, one and the same pattern 

(3f 1 he young mother ind her new-born child each wore, according to the 
day and the condition of then health, a series of face paint, which in the case 
of all three iac« s was the same - 

The three cuives on the checks of the Bcsisi are only variants of the ancient 
tribal mark of the Lesisi and Sen 01, which consisted of thiec stripes 

The magicians constructed valiants fiom the old pattern of the Btsisi which 
coiiespond'^ to the pie>cnt Sen 01 pattern (No 9), only the Sakai (Sen 01) pattern 
lacked the stupe whuh goes from the under lip to the chin 

The Sen 01 magici ms afterwards added this stripe to the old pattern (iSo 9) 
The Besisi then went further aheld ind chise the tiger pattern (No 5), whilst 
the Kenaboi Look the three cuives worn by the la}men of the mother tribe 
(No i), md applied two of them m front and over the third, which remained m 
the old position that it had among the Sakai (No 8) 

The patterns of the medicine men (sorcerers) were only put on when the> 
were m office , on every other occasion they wore the painting of the lay membeis 
In the ease of the Sen 01, Besisi, and Kenaboi the chiefs wore the s ime 
pattern is the or<hnary man, hut the chiefs of the Tembeh woie, since their clan 
mark w is “ tattooed,” i special tattoo design m addition, to denote their 1 ink, 
pumturel m tin. breast or the irm nK) alone were tattooed ” 

1 he Sen u magicians wore no breist pattein, neither did the midwife noi the 
new mide lu iLher ^ 


In addition to the above information, Vaughan- 
Stevens procured drawings of the following pat- 
terns . - 

(i| 1 atUni 'i kcoil 1 111 tn three iiirrow oliek stripes n white gr mod- 
1 V 111 in h in 1 rte le 1 'stupes < f the Sakai m in pilteni O'*) 

(3) I itt* 111 t i iicsisi nun in I vv miin 

^ I i tern < i i k ml n iin^ium (i.', well ts thit of x Sen 01) 

(4I i xec pUtcrii’^ ot i hil lien ul ill three till e-> etc , cte 
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^ Jli.d ^ cp also / Homme ^ 11 555 
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llATURTTY GUSTO. MS AND BLUFFS 


FACF faint op a SAkAI 1 WOM \\ 

With regard to the fi\e streal s which the face paint of the Sal ai w men 
shows in coiitiadislinction to the three stieaks of the mtn, tlurt i*, a ti idi ion 
explaining this difference ^ 

The breast paint of a Sakai woman may be pplied by the mctlicr, 1 ut 
only aftei the midwife has given up hci chaigc , generill) sptal mg, the chihhtn 
whether boys oi giils, often werr till matiiagc the rc 1 stiipts with which th 
paint themsches, often with the help of a mirrrr obtained b) baiter, tli Uj^h 
the} may not appl} the hlacl stieil s and white dots thcmsc]\cs 

As regards the breast paint of the Sxl u women, it should be men icnctl 
tlia*^ the streak running downwards is genv. all} earned }ct fuitber down, so as to 
follow*"the natural development of the bieisl The pattern represents the same 
fern as the pattern of the men 

Old women, who are past child bearing, omit the lowei stupe running fi nn 
the under lip to the cheek, as well as the bieistpunt, since the&e desij^n* ic 
present hope of childien 

The differen ate I pattern of the midwife — who h alwa}s an old woman — was 
invented because, ‘‘although she is old she is alwa}s seeing to childien ’ 

lAfl PAIN I OF \ ^OUNC MOTHER 

A Sakai woman who has just hi ought fiith a child paints her face c\ei} da}, 
commencinfi^ from the child s hirthda}, until one lunar month be past It the 
moon IS m\isble, the diy-, are counted appio\imately Whent\ei a Sal ii 
mothci applies the pirticuHr j.attem desi^^nated for this purpose, the bicast 
paint appio{ riile to i Sakn woman is omitted 

I ACI raiNF OF A MlDWItF 

\ Sal ai miflwift i imts her face when she awakes from sleep just as do s the 
new mile me ther wh m she is tendin^ the time dinng which her ser\ices are 
lejunedbem^ usual!} thiee or five laas On eveiy other occasion a midwife 
Ik ir the f lee p mt of hei tribe , only that she omits the bieist pamt as soon 
IS sh enters in In r fim« lions as midwife 

Wh 1 anslh i woman n )t a midwife by profession, helps diumg a confine 
raeiit sh too put on the face paint of i mul wife, s a long as she is discharging 
1 midwik s limeti ns Imt as s ion as liPi help is no longer lequired, she again 
» tal es on th full paint of the w im n 

1 lie b ik’iT mien ire the only ( nes that paint the breast ^ 

h \CI PMNI OI Chiidkin 

rhi I I t sn ii flu childr n — -which were stripes carried from the tyebiows 
t the tin t the n t 1 Ink in the ci of gir e n 1 m that of lo}s m the latter 
Cl thci w real )lw sUuting re 1 Vtr i > fi n the mder hp to the ebin — weie 
ippli i ! \ ih nn Iwife nl) is so in as the el il I was born so long is the midwi e 
w IS ill dtei 1 ill e the pamtin^ w is renewe 1 e\ei> n inm 1 iit it ct i*.ed as s f n % 
i d} wait aw*^ I he m iher coul ' then if she wishetl, apply the oidmu} 
till e I i trn w t th a Mit >n ft the I lick n se line m the cise* of a girl ^ 

If c ilul ir n may n t wear ti e natr w blael lines till they ire married-- 
tiirou h rain ^ kc rlm»’ t j incieib custom, the}outh btcrmf> a man — toi the 
eliil Iren might t e me imiuekv sh mid the} pluck up the ferns along wnth other 


^ Sencu m orij^mal 
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® ibid p 1 ,8 
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MA TUIilTY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 


I’AKi in 


The men have nothing to do with the Hantu Darah,^ and say, ‘‘We kris.w 
nothing about it, ask the sagc-femmeE Even the magicians, who are lespurisihle 
for all other medicines which the latter employs against the demons, would not 
acknowledge this antidote against the Blood Demon. No Sakai man will tomJi 
this receptacle (“ chit-nat ’*), which is usually kept planted in the grourut by die 
waterside. It can be made very quickly when required, and the pattern very 
quickly wmshed off by the ram. They have no great objection to the “ chil-nal 
being seen by strangers. ^ 

Unmanied Sakai girls employ for their purification a water-vessel calk<i 
“ ka-pet ” (“ karpet”). Since these vessels, in order to he fully efhcacious, shoulfi 
have been incised by a magician of the old school, they are only found anion" 
the wild Sakai tribes who do not speak Malay. ** 


in. — J akun. 

- Besisi. — I never once heard of a single case of 
tattooing, scarification, nose-boring, circumcision, or 
even of incision, being practised by the Besisi, 
although I made the fullest inquiries among them. 

They related to me, on the other hand, a tradition 
explaining their reason for not adopting the practice 


Iiteially,‘‘ Blood Demon” = Malay 
“ Hantu Darah.” 

^ Z.foE. xxviii. 172. Baitels adds 
that the painting is pei formed with 
the instruments used for seveung the 
umbilical cord. The oinamentation of 
the othei “chit-nats,” of which more 
will be snid later, is the exclusive 
privilege of the magicians, who em- 
ploy in making them a special kind 
of instrument, closely resembling a 
cuny-conib. Tliey aie cut out of a 
ilat piece of horn (Fig. 2), and have a 
hole at the tup for ^spending them 
when they arc being tarried. They 
bioaden out towards the bottom, and 
dieir lower edge is furnished with 
rough, tooth - like piojcctions. The 
greatest width <jf the laigei one is 5.3 
rm. , and its height is 5 cm. ; the 
smaller one being 3.5 cm. by 4.6 
cm. 

3 Z. /. E, xwiii. 173, 174. Battels 
adds here that Vaughan - Stevens has 
sent two specimens of this vessel, one of 
them (Fig. 3) being obtained from the 
Senoi (pure Sikai tribes), and the 
other (Fig, 4) from the Kenaboi. The 


former is a short segment of the stem 
of a bamboo cut short just below 
a particular internode (at the top), 
and again just below^ the next, so that 
the vessel thus formed is open at the 
top and closed at the bottom. It 
measures 28 cm. in length, and 13 
m circumference, and its suriace la 
decorated by three narrow parallel 
stripes formed by a kind of leaf- 
pattern. The second is like the first, 
a simple segment of bamboo measri- 
39' 5 cm. in length by 17.1 cm. 01 
ciicumference. It is also decorated 
with three stripes, of which only twf>, 
however, afe lurmed by the leaf- 
pattern, the third apparently lepresent- 
ing a downy leal -stalk. The design 
repRsents a plant wliose rool-em! is 
■^hownmar the mouth-oflening of the 
\essel. The discrepancy in the dcsigiR* 
shows that a tiesign does not lose its 
efticac) through slight mistakes of the 
opeiatoi, such as may be caused by 
hurry, e\en though the identification 
and e.vpianation of the pattern may be 
made much haider thiough such slips, 
if not absolutely impossible. 



Ir- 


t ‘4'' ‘ A .“.VI/ r. / / .‘l/ij A 

ui Mi'i i Tfit ^ uhi^lr t!^i.*\ as riinnl !Lr 
a/vaVA nf A:a‘ nl thrir frJbal ara^-'-Jor,. 

f*^ar4 >irar 4 ’. on ih^‘ aithrr ratral «J'j aiima^ tii! 

, fr^a iy la'ac.tiaasL th^; aA\i i^l a bOArr, ‘n/bh a , 

'J / iTf i;ra:ii clianipalia/ nui iiifn-aiaail !; 

:a .artrb in iha jiertViralioii. 

iMra-paint. huwavar, was very t(*‘iH‘nilly e!!i|/i()yff! 
hy tlaaii, and th(‘ pij^in^aits used frw it appeanai to hv n 
iLf' aiaiii idio.ntica! witli ihosct aik^pted by the Su*nia!it4 
r*n'! >akai, i\e> white,, obtained from lime: yt*ilc)w. 
ulitained from UirmeTie ; and red, c)l>taiiHsl^ Iroin 
of I ho anatto. 

Tho only form of paint that I ha\^c: myself seen 
among th«‘ Ib^sisi consisuxi in daubing the face with 
iho afortssaid pigmemts {white, yellow, or rex!), these* 
being inanufactured, in ad<lition to the* usual materials, 
fnim siicli oih<*rs (toe '‘be<lak’' or rice-powih r) as t!a* 
growing familiarity of the Besisi with Malay civilisation 
might suggest. No sp<*cial pattern was employetd by 
them, and I never saw any distinct traces of the* efaboratt* 
system of !)Oiiy-fKiint dtascribed by Vaughan-Sievens. 
'The latter, however, as usual, gives no Irscalitit*,-^ or 
any other facilities for cht*cking his statements, and ! 
can only suggest thrit he probaldy got his ii!('as alKiiJl % 
the Ibssis! from some othe*r tribe in their iieighbour- 
liood with whom the.re had been mow Sakai ailinixUins 
1 give liis account, !Kiv»Tthe*!ehS, for what it nia}* be 
worth, in tlie hope that it may assist some future 
iin^esligafor to work c)ut iht* subject more coiiipblely 
III thi: future. 

It runs as follows:^--" 

'! Ll M S'.i*,ui.at I'lit nti a iuirowf^i lunn fht It if \.| i|tt 

•■•t iiiuhit li uniiu/O^ ** t hmaivrh, ’ uhirh e a sitiall, |uu f iLi S | 

* Z. /. /. \x\i. 15s. 

m 
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MA TURITY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 


PART III 


not yet fully identified. When rubbed to a pulp and smeared on the bod}^ 
especially the breast, it is believed to give a man the power to overcome a 
tiger. 

The fresh leaf with its peculiar markings gives an exact replica of the face- 
paint of a Besisi magician. The veining on the upper side of the leaf is of 
such a pale yellowish-green that it almost has the effect of white, and thus forms 
a sharp contrast to the very dark greenish-gold stripes of the leaf. 

No one leaf is marked exactly like another. The patterns are manifold ; in 
some cases stripes traverse the entire leaf. In a good light the ground colour of 
the leaf appears, as has been said, of a greenish-gold, but on the under side of 
the leaf the corresponding parts appear a dark reddish-brown ; held up to the 
li^t the green of the upper side merges into the i eddish-brown. 

The under side of the leaf is very soft and smooth, but the upper side is 
plentifully covered with very fine hairs. 

The dark reddish-brown lines which glimmer through from the under side 
corre.sponcl in fact to the red and black of the face-paint designed for the tiger 
in conjuration ceremonies, and at the same time to the recognised face-paint 
ofethe Besisi. 

These stripes are said to correspond to the stripes on the skin of the tiger, 
the 'fed colour not being distinguished from yellow.^ 

Mantra. — There is very little information on the 
subject of maturity customs available with regard to 
the Mantra of Malacca. Logan, however, records 
the fact that the teeth of the bride and bridegroom 
were filed with a stone before the day of marriage.'"* 
Montano states that the Mantra (Sakai) usually 
file the lower edge of the upper canine teeth, but 
does not connect it with any ceremony.-"* 

Jakun of Johor, — D. F. A. Hervey, in writing of 
the Jakun on the Madek, says that one chief 
characteristic which distinguished the Madek tribe 
from other Jakun tribes was the absence of any 
rite resembling circumcision ; whilst the Sembrong 
tribe practised incision, but did not circumcise.^ The 
'Madek people, however, relate that they used once 
to ob.serve the custom, but it was given up^ owing to 
certain untoward circumstances, which befell the tribe 
two or three hundred years ago, as follows : on one 
occasion when the rite was observed, several of the 


^ L./IE. xxvL 150. * A, D. I^lachado tells me that in- 

s Logan my. /. A, vul i. p. 323*. ciskm is still practised among the Jakun 
3 ilEiAn, i 44, of UIu Batu hahat, in Johor. 
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irilwt died of the effects. It was asceriaineci that the 
knives used for the purpose had keen accidentally 
plac^ni in a vessel containing upas poison (‘‘ipoh^’k 
tilt; poison with which their blowpipe arnjws are 
habitually tipped; and from that time forward the 
ofiservance of the rite was discontinued^ 

Corroboration of the foregoing account may bo 
obtained from the* statement of l^ogaii, who in 
writing of the Beiuia (or Jakun) of Johor, remarks 
that circumcision was not practis<;d by them. A 
single incision or slit was made by the Beiiua, lilit 
not by the Berembun tribes.'^ 

Naine.s were sometimes given at birth, Init these 
wa:re changed at the age of puberty. The teeth 
wa^re filed like those of the Malays and the Bennnbun 
triliesd 

Orang Laut ok Sea-Jakun. 

Orang* Laut, S’letar.— Of the Orang Sletar we are 
informed by Thomson that they did not practise circum- 
cision, nor any other Mohammedan customs. It w^as, 
moreover, ndated to I'homson that many years ago 
when they had a Malay as their great chief or Batin, 
all the men now" of the tril')e w"ere induced to undergo ^ 
the rite of circumcision, though such a practice was 
no longer conformed with.^ I'his is })rof.)ably a refctr- 
eiice to some such story as that related at)ovi^ b^ 
Hervt;y. 

g Orang Laut, Sabtmba.- Of this Orang Laut tribe 
w'e are told that they were not in the habit of filing 

^ lleix^ey in y. A’. , /. A., N«>. 8, })p, but this was proUtbly n iMsmmetl 

1 1 8, 119; cp, p. 544, iifitt, t'ustom. Kar - Ixjriiig was larrly 

*' iii y, /. -f. vuL i. p, pmctisid by the nnni, iiiiil the Uih atiii 

271. fUl•^e were jiner pierced (A. /. /A 

® AiTordiiig !»> Vaugban - Stevens, xxix. iHo|. 
tint’ Jakuii #.e«l ta blacken their teeth, ^ J. A A. vtd. i, p. 344*. 
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their teeth, and that the practice of perforating the 
lobe of the ear was equally unknown to them/ 

In addition, we are informed (of the same tribe) 
that they did not practise the rites either of circum- 
cision or incision." 

OFang Laut (no locality specified). — To the fore- 
going may be added an account given by Vaughan- 
Stevens® of certain Orang Laut customs which he 
does not attribute to any particular tribe ; — 

Among the Orang X.aut a woman during menstruation was, theoretically 
at all events, "'treated as unclean, though in practice it made no appreciable 
difference. 

The women alleged a belief on the part of the men that if they were to touch 
a woman in such a condition, their virility would suffer. The men themselves, 
however, would make no admissions, and in practice, as I have said, little notice 
of it was taken. 

Nevertheless, a woman in the condition referied to would avoi<l touching 
anything that a man might eat afterwards ; it was, however, considered a sufficient 
purification to peel any roots which were supposed to have been thus dehied. 
On such occasions the wife would avoid cohabitation and sleep as far away from 
her husband as possible. 

She would, moreover, avoid dipping hci drinking bamboo in the common 
water-pot, but vv^ould dip it into a drinking-shell of her own, which she would 
keep separately, or cUe into a vessel made of a short segment of bamboo. 


^ /. .1. vol. i. p. 298. 

3 Z,f. E. xKviii. 171. 


2 Ihid. p. 344*. 



CHAPTER HI. 


Marriagk Customs anu Beukfs. 

Among all the wild tribes of the Peninsula, as indeed 
among the IMalays, an important ingredmnt of the 
marriage rite is a form of ritual purchase, commonly 
followed by a repast which is shared between bride 
and bridegroom, with their relatives and the chief of 
the tribe as witnesses. 

Among the Negritos these two ingredients ajipear 
to constitute the entire ceremony, though even the 
act of purchase alone is said to be regarded as 
sufficiently binding, so long as it is performed before 
proper witnesses. It must not, however, be supposed 
from the meagreness of the ceremony that the marriage 
tie is not regarded by the .Semang as in the highest 
degre(; binding, the reverse being the case. The 
Semang are, as far as I could learn, habitually mono- 
gamists, and I fail<;d to obtain any sort of evidence 
in support of the statement that has been more than 
once advanced, viz., that their women were in commo'i 
like; the'vr other property’.' This idea of the laxity of 
'tht; marriage-tic among the Negritos may possibly 

^ Himiiarij; erroiitxms notitms ns indetMl, in all Mcihsmimt'dan 
|!oly.«nlry aiuoisg the AiKlaiuane'^e were tell us that a lard of the harem ('an only 
coinhAled ia Man\ AndamaNese'^ p. 71, exist in rases where there is wealth 
A*, rei^ards on the other to maintain such an estahlishment i 

lidiid, the teachins^H of actual experi junj^le races and the races who live the 
supported hy what we see in simplest lives arc commonly, itnm the 
India, Egyi|i, the Malay IVoirisiila, and, exigencies of the ca^e, monogamiMsi* 
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arise from the great antenuptial freedom which 
appears to be allowed, but there is every reason to 
believe that when once married the Semang of both 
sexes are in the highest degree faithful to each other 
and that cases of unfaithfulness are exceedingly rare. 
That conjugal infidelity is strongly discountenanced 
is «hown by the penalty assigned to it. 

With regard to the Sakai, there seems to be a 
certain amount of evidence in favour of their being 
to a limited extent polygamists, though here again 
ouf information is too scanty to enable us to form an 
opinion as to how far the custom is general. On the 
other hand, with regard to the actual ceremony, the 
most important elements, according to one authority,^ 
are the painting of the man’s face and the squirting 
of fern-seed over the bride and bridegroom, as a 
means of ensuring them a numerous progeny. 

I may add that among the Sakai marriage is 
preceded by a form of initiation, at which the man’s 
face-paint is applied for the first time. 

Miklucho-Maclay heard from Malays and members 
of the Catholic Mission at Malacca that communal 
marriage existed among the Sakai {sic, ? Mantra). 
Some days or weeks after marriage the girl was said to 
leave her husband with his consent and take up with 
the men of his family in turn. She then came back to 
her husband, but kept up these irregular liaisons, 
which were regulated by chance and her own,wishes.‘‘ 
The Jakun or Malayan tribes again (including the ' 
Blandas and Besisi of Selangor), are as a rule fairly 
strict monogamists, and their post-matrimonial fidelity, 

^ Sii* p. b4, infra. such a custom, and resting ^ts it does on 

* y. R. J. .V, S.J} , No. a, p. 215. becond-liand evidence or worse, cannot 
This IS, liciwcver, the only notice of he accepted without due coroboration. 
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whiif: it v^iriiis in cntgrcft appanmtiy from iribft to 
iribo, is certainly remarkable, ^dthoiigh in their case, 
loo, it appciars to be considered compatibles with con- 
sitlmsible frec‘doiii before marriage. 

( iftiie Jakun cisremonies, that ofeatiiig together from 
same dish is one which is found throughout Sciutli- 
eastcrii i\sia. But the most remarkalile part all 
these customs arc the Jakun (/u\ Malayan) “marriage 
carnivar' and the unique race round the mound or 
”ani hill/’ for which, among some branches of the 
Sea Tribes, a race in caiiotes is sometimcis’^substitiited. 

The* peculiar shape of the mound, which has come 
down from an entindy unknown origin, may ptmhap-* 
be held to show that the mound cenmiony is the 
oldc*r form of this peculiar rite, but in any case we 
have here a custom which will assuredly repay any 
stiidcmt of ethnography who decides to work out the 
entire question for himself. 

The effect of intermarriage between Malays and 
aboriginal women is one which at first would hardly 
be expected, viz,, that it is thci hightT race the 
Malay— -that is chiefly affected by it. This fact, 
however strange it may seem, is chsirly t)rought out 
by Logan, who, in wTiting of the Benua, observes that 
many of the Malays had Benua wives, who of course 
became coiivtmts to Islam, llie Bmiiia on theur part 
were debarred from staTing wives amongst the Malays, 
and tfys must always havt^ had considerable infiueiice 
* in checking the natural growth of populatiom The 
first Malay adventurers were probably more numerous 
in males than females. Iti many places the Chinese 
tend to absorb the Malays in their turn. The iiiortj 
civilised and wealthy races thin thosci below them of 
their women, and necessity drives the latter to make 
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Up the loss wherever it is possible to do so, in some 
measure at the expense of those still lower. This is 
one of those fundamental facts of ethnography which 
should be borne in mind in speculating on the 
gradual extinction of aboriginal races, when com- 
paratively civilised colonies come into contact with 
thejn. A considerable proportion of the Malays in 
the f'eninsula behind Malacca are descendants of 
women of the aboriginal tribes, and the Malays in 
their turn gave wives to the immigrants from China, 
so that the greater portion of the Chinese of Malacca 
have Malayan blood in their veins.' 

I. — Semang. 

Pangan. — I have never met with any published 
account of a Semang wedding, but while in Kelantan 
I acquired some information about the marriage rites 
of the Eastern Semang in the Belimbing district. 

The “ marriage settlements,” according to my 
informants, consisted of the blade of a jungle-knife or 
chopper, which had to be presented by the bride- 
groom to the bride’s parents, and a coiled girdle of 
'great length called “ salek,” that was said to be manu- 
factured from the fibres of the sugar-palm (“ urat 
hijok ”), but that doubtless more or less closely re- 
sembled the girdle of rock-vein fungus, which has been 
described in an earlier chapter. This girdle had to be 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride, who would , 
never, it was said, con.sent to part with it for fear of its 
being used to her prejudice in some magic ceremony. 

There was also a good deal of chaunting (“ siwang ” 
or “ ber-siwang ” = invocation of spirits) at these 

^ Logan in y. /. voL i. p. 291. 
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Pafi<(aii iiiiirriag#:s, but buyourl this no furtlier infor- 
IF, aticni was ()btainal>lr. 

Kedah Semang.-- -Later on I was informed thts 
SfFiiaiig of Kedah that adultery was punishable, by 
bteatli (although in practice it might hi! coinmiiiea! for 
ihf: iLsiia! t^loocbliae of forty dollars). This tine, how- 
ever, was payable! in kind, and would doiibtle.^s in 
|>ractic<.^ bt^ adjusted to the means of tht! culprit? 

*rhe only information I hat^e met with in regard 
to the married lite of the Semang, is Newbokbs 
observation to the <;ffect that thc! Sc^iTiang w5men 
wt!re in common like th<dr other propertyd 

What truth there may b(! in this sweepiiig state- 
mont it is very hard to say, though from what I saw' 
and heard of ihttir domestic life I fmd it most Jifificult 
to believe (with regard to the Semang of Kedah at all 
events), that the charge was well founded.^ Ctwtainly, 
as has been remarked above, it appears quite incom- 
patible with so severe a punishment for adultery as 
was exacted f)y th<! customs of this very tribes 

Perak Semang. --To the fonigoing may Ik* added 
the following notes of Vaughan-Stevens on tht* Semang 
of Perak : 

When a Senuitig adultery with the HiftMd'.im th<‘r (whidi very randy 

! appensi, ami the !atf renuuiis enneLuleti until the death uf the iniuietl hushaiicl, 
!t'c la,tfei\ sniil arquire*, knowledge the otknc'e, and teek-. lo rtwnge it ell 
^ pon the chiliiren of the transgrtssor, by '•ending a Disease n|jH(>ii thtiii. in such 
« Hcs tile Oiseise (the same that had kilktl the inard attacks the children 
;mie|H iidently of K.iii’s roumuinds. * » 

In oidt,i Ui avtii this damsel, the traiigiC'.Niir, as i,oon a- he hears «f the 
lisid):md'^, rltath, takes the ehildien !>y tin unis and swniigs them tbroiigh the 
ho, at tue sum* time thmu up and down upon tin* diarrtd wood so 

a-, to bin ktn tht sole'- ot tin ii ftet, hy way of piutccting them, II tin* nisea-»e 
comt-. afterwards when the child has been replaced iqion the ground, I lit- rhdd 
leriiains unlkuimd. Even it tin* ihihl were somewhat atfected hefoie Seing 
^wimg ihiougli the fne, the Oisease is yet foiced to letirc in order to escape 

^ Newbohi, ti. pp. 379-381. Cp., we 111. 166, observes that m their 
however, /.’//. li. 558, whme the men (grHKi) treatment of their w'omcri, tlif' 
are creilited with polygamy. Semang ranketi iickl to the Sakai. 

^ Va%»han « Stevens m /. f, /'. ^ Vaughn n -Si e\eiu, isi. 132. 
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being burnt, and as long as the soles of the child’s feet lemain so blackened, 
the Disease is prevented from returning. Moreover, the Disease cannot in any 
case kill the child without Karih’s command ; nor can it, in any case, make a 
long stay, since it has to be back with the Death-messenger beside the corpse, as 
soon as ever the ‘‘ P^nitah ” is cut. The children are only attacked as a means of 
bringing the transgressor to justice, by attracting the superior chief’s (the Putto\s) 
attention, either from the children's getting the same Disease as the husband or 
from the transgressor’s betraying himself by swinging them through the fire. 
The superior chief, in such cases, pronounces the penalty.^ 

By the same writer we are told that — 

Tffe />emang have an aphrodisiac called “ chin- w eh” or ‘'‘chindweh” 
(=r: chinduai This name is probably borrowed from the Sakai, but as the 
plant used in this case is altogether a ditterent one and is not employed by other 
magicians, it may be regarded as a discovery of their own.'^ 


II. — Sakai. 


Pfcak Sakai. — De Morgan, in his account of Sakai 
marriage customs,' remarks that the conditions required 
for marriage were few. In the first place, there was 
no fixed limit of age. The consent of the woman was 
required, together with that of her father (if living), but 
if otherwise, that of the eldest surviving member of 
the family. The future husband made the application 
in person with the consent of the father. The wife 
brought no dowry to her bridegroom, but the latter 
made a present to his prospective father-in-law of 
certain specified articles, e.g, a knife or hatchet or 
yams, “according to his means.” ’ Commenting on 
'the foregoing, De Morgan remarks that it might be 


^ V'auglian-Stovenv, lii. 132. 

- Cp. Z.j. R, 183. 

V, B, ( 7 . S, x.xiv. 468. 

** rDe Murgan, \ii. 422. 

According to Maxwell 
No. i, p. 1 13 ) the price paid ft>r 
a wife included a ** piece of iron, some 
and c^ome flowers.” According 
to Hale (p. 2t|i) the piesents consisted 
of^'baiongs,”;?!* hill-liuoks(‘‘ parangs”), 
purchased bom iMalays, or the bride- 
groom might dear one or two acres o( 
Jungle, plant them with tapioca, >ugar- 
cane, etc., and present them to the 
pai ent s ol the bride. According to Brau 
dc St Pol Lias (pp. 279, 280) the hus- 


band geueially paid ten dollais ring- 
git ”) = 50 fiancs to the father ; a chief 
paid up to thii ty doilais ; but M. Lias 
addb that this was the highest price, 
and that it appeared to him the biggest 
sum of money that the Sa|sai, even 
those educated by contact w'ith the 
Malays, could conceive.” The sums 
mentioned were doubtless paid in kiiiil, 
but e\en then there is, I lliiiik, little 
<loubt that this last figure (as l\f. Lias 
himself seems to ha\*e inferred) was 
exaggerated, perhaps for swagger,” 
owing to tire presence of the Malays 
that he had brought with him. The 
nominal price of a Sakai wit?, among 
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c:ai!€4l fin rxamfik* of niarriago hy piirchaso, hut tliat 
thf^ tact of porchaso is to soino <;xtont niOfiifiod 
trio ‘^nrdlina*ss of tho prtcr fiaid, and that ali that 
liiaih remains is a pandy formal sufistitiiu* for 
narriage by piirclias<o which vtas once: a whlc-s|inMcl 
custom in Snuihcrn Asia. Conlimiin|(, Do Morgan 
adds that the form of marriage was extreanedy 
simple, llie bride and bridegroom repairt:d, accom- 
panied by their relatives, to the. house of t!ii:ir trit)a! 
chic:h where the latter in converse with the iwx) 
ikmilies inquired into the prospticts of the |oint 
after which* if no obstacle presenter} itsylf, he 
te^rmally declared them married* and all was overd 
The newdy marrie.d pair were rcc|uired to build a liiil 
and form a clearing, and in the interval that must elapse 
bcifore it could bring them in a return, the)' Vmtd at 
the charge of their families, who prcivided them with 
yams and mai7X% and everything else that they might 
require for their maintenancee 

An account of the Perak Sakai l>y Colonel Lowe 
in the Journal of the Indian Anhipeiaj^o, gives the 
dcitails of the religious ceremony, which are omitted 
in De Morgan’s description : • 

A young Sakai man pays his addresses in, 
person. If the girl approves, he makes a present to 
her family of spears, knives, and h«)usehold utensils, 
and a time being fixed, the relations of both .sides 
assemble at the bridt‘’s house. I'he betrothc!d 
parties eat rice together out of the same dish, and the 
little finger of the right hand of the man is joined 

the Sak.'ti themNeHt;*.s, faimoit begrcatci /./.A'. 177. 

alumt the value of ten rlollais pai<! ^ Dc Morp.ari addv (/a. tkal 

m kiod, for the simple lea^m that there “iso rehj'fitjiu cercniioniy ; 
no ouiintiry Sakai brisiegrwnii wtmUi hut as v^ill tnnu llie iii'M at 

ha\e more property than ihi^ to pay ctiunt, this stateineiit of his is certainly 
with. C’p. also Vaughan .Stevens in nnstaken. 
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to that of the left hand of the woman. These two 
last observances are found with some slight modi- 
fications amongst the Malays on like occasions The 
eating together is also a Burmese and Peguan custom 
The parents on both sides then pronounce 
them married persons, and give them good advice 
for their future conduct. As an example of the 
actus.1^ words used, Col. Low gives the expression 
“ Mano klamin che dada,” an admonition or wish that 
they might be fruitful.^ 

It would^ appear from some accounts that the 
Sakai^ men occasionally take more than one wife. 
Thus De la Croix says that a Sakai married, or rather 
bought, a wife, or even two, if he were rich enough “ 


Makriagl and [aileged] Toiemism 

According to Vaughan Stevens, the Sakai (whom he calls ‘*Senoi’}, Besisi, 
and Kenaboi, were sub tribes of one single people, which also included at a more 
remote date the Tembeh and Ts-bun Each of these three sub tubes was 
divided into clans, ^ distinguished by the pattern of the face-pamt (termed by 
Vaughan Stevens totems ”)'* The Thorn, Tiger, Snake, hish, and Leaf totems 
were the primary ones In the couise of time, the components of the tribes 
becoming widely scattered, new settlements sprang up in various parts of the 
Peninsula, and it became the piactice for each local gioup to adopt some \anant 
of the totem mark and house 1 hus, among the sub-elans of the Snake totem, 
were Pythons, Cobras, Ilamidryads, etc*’ 

In the olden days intermarriage between the clans was foibidden The 
penalty for disobedience was expulsion from the clan The people thus 
expelled formed new cl ms ( Mus ing or Ci\ et cat. Crocodile, Scorpion) A member 
rf the primary clans who married into one of these secondary clans lost his status 
in his old cUn, and beeime a mnnber of his spouse’s clan With the rise of sub 
clans these quasi endogamic mles do not stem to Ime been changed , choice was 
not lestucted t> the members of the sub clan No definite ink rmation is given 


/ 4 vol IV pp 430 431 

According to Cerruti, the S ikai marn ige 
season was at the upenmg of the 
“prah’ fruit 

- (TFtkn \ #1 1 No 4, p 

339 Brui de St F Lus, pp 

279, 280 “a S ikai mirnes two 

wives 

^ Apparently forming local gioups 
/ f F XXVI 160 

* / f F XXVI 150, 151 [I owe 
this summit) of bakai marriage and 
totemism to my friend, Mr N W 


Thomas, who has made totemism his 
special study — \V S ] The account is 
confused, the editor has not distinguished 
tribe ftom elan, and speaks mione place 
of the totem mark as a tribal pattern 
It IS stated that the elan patterns went 
out of use owing to the scattering of 
the members of the tube, and were 
replaced b) the sub elan patterns Ot 
the origin < f the clans nothing is said — 
N \V 1 p ^2^ tnjra 

25S , and cp Martin, 863 
Z j h XXVI 150, 1 51 
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Ik le ip, ya the woui tokm is iisul 
1 ? (oinwidt (oi \ uiglnn Stevens^ to 
HR in s 5 triln ’\s I h husi ir I an I 
Wife were one elm he eoul i n I 
ill age liis(hn» leliin^t <f iih d in 
\v ulc! I «, ^ sihk but terns ti lie 
* excluded b) the e llte \t 

^ It dtHs ait ip|<ai whether Ihi 
was ua iiip lined b) th« nmovd of the, 
bti I in I t > las wile s group, md lu 
iiicorpor it! m m U 
^ // I xxviu 17 1, 

P 291 

® Vaughan Stevens, a 90 
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in UR 1} t\i iiii), munage tmtsich 
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tli t ill tlirt e sub ! rilK s, S ik « or Stin u 
Keiiilnoi and Ik sui, wen a subgioiip 
t f the 1 tif tha Agynsl thn may bt 
Set the statenufit that the otigitnl 
I urp t ot the totem marks ww ti* 
flRtinguish artieks of pri perty (/j?i 1/ 
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narrative, present-day facts, and inferences, seem hopelessly and indistinguisliably 
intermingled. 

Elsewhere Vaughan- Stevens gives the story of twins who married the same 
woman. Their totems’^ were ‘^musang” and “palm-leaf,’* and their child 
should have followed the fathers totem,” but this being uncertain, it was given 
a new “ musang” totem. It is not clear that the twins were children of a Batind 

Again, the breast-paint of a Sakai (Sen-oi) man represented a fern (a sort 
of polypodium). The fronds of this fern being bruised in water and squirted over 
the bride and bridegroom at marriage assured the pair many children. The dots 
and lines of the face- paint represented another fern, with the juice of which 
the youth was sprinkled before he became man and might marry. 

The face -paint of the Sakai man consisted of three lines or stripes, wheieas 
thatfsf the woman consisted of five.- 

The^tiger and “ musang” patterns represented these animals, but are now 
only used as blowpipe marks. Formerly they were patterns for face-paint.® 

Yet in Z,J. E. xxvi. 1 50^ the face patterns are spoken of by Vaughan-Stevens 
as being all of one type. 


With regard to the age of the contracting parties, 
M. Brau de St. P. Lias states that the women were 
often married when mere children.' 

In the account by Colonel Low, from which I have 
already quoted, we are further told that polygamy 
was permitted among the Sakai, but was not common, 
and that the men seemed to care little about their 
wives leaving them. 

The men appeared, nevertheless, to treat them 
well. But should a man choose to resent the 
infidelity of his wife, he might kill her and her 
paramour without any fear of the result, further than 
the possibility of their relatives avenging the deed.® 

' To this we may add the fuller account given by 
De Morgan, who tells us that the husband acquired 
ab.solute power over his wife, and would not shrink 
from beating her if the provocation were great 


* NotrMaii^ 1. 4-O. 

- Z.i.E. 154. Mr. n. N. 
B.“ulley (of Singapore) suggest* tlut these 
alleged fern-spores (a* represented in the 
face-paint of the Sakai) are moie prob- 
ably copied from the fjlack and white 
fruit-seeds which aie found in the Sakai 
necklaces and armlets. I'hey are prob- 
ably not meant fur fern -seeds or spor- 


angia, as these latter would ^.ot only be 
rather brown than black, but would of 
a uniform colour. ^ Noihbiait^ i. 4-6, 
Cp. Vaughan-Stevens In Z, /. E* 
wviii. 174, where we are told that 
the age among the Sakai was fourteen 
for the girl and from fifteen to sixteen 
for the man. 

y. /. A. voL iv. pp. 430, 431. 
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fMio’ig'ii. A form of tlivorco alkiWFil anioni^ ihr 
Siikai, tiio reasons for \vhich it was {xainitltsi 
ill tho caso of tho husl>ai)d, c^ravr irascnaclnri, socli 
tas?*-. by a raiia ur s* jairation, ihi* 

Wijjian ks'C'iiini/ tho diilcln*n. In tfir rase of tho 
\utt% a rofnsal to tak«‘ hor pnipor shan^ in hoiisc*- 
planting, hunting, «iih 1 othf*r tasks nocossarily 
iocidi/nta! to hor position, was roganlisl as a ns'iscffi, 
Tho aggrirvod. husband, in the* latti^r cases loiigoc! a 
roniplaint with the tribal chief, who coinniniiicatri! it 
If) die woman’s family; if m> good results fplloweabjit^ 
iroisted on separation, sending the weanaii bac!> to 
lier own family, but always, howevcw, retaining the 
custody of the childnai— a point of great importanrc' 
among tht;se tribes where children wen*, regarded as 
a source of profit, the possession of children actually 
making his nmnarriage <iasierd The patc‘rnal authority 
ordinarily lasted during the fathers lifetime, but 
otherwise ceased as soon as a married child left its 
fatiKT’s roof. Thci adoption of orphan children by 
childless p(*ople was also occasionally practised** 

We are told by Maxwcdl (in his aceomit of the 
Perak tribc*s) that the punishmoni for adultery 
was death, and that it \vas usually carrical out by a , 
rrkitive, who invited his victim tOf a hunting e.xcursioii, 
ami afte,r tiring him out, beat his brains out with a 
club whihi he was asleep, anti h‘fl him to roL upon the 
tMiih, ilenyiiig to his remains even the rough st*pulture 
given those who die<! in an honourable way." 

^ linuiii lntusiUl*.! L) tin tuituulMl |o tlhtly di)llar^ t.uii, tt' 

Siivs}, Silt u.i''. i.\ti iiH K I aiijnn uiiuianV lau paid f y h r l.itlu r 

\diiltir> «a*. ^ I'S^thti ■./' Uraii «lt* St, I’, fja^ 

u. siiiH* (* ‘.il.i?! b< icii ‘i, m Lih pp 270, 2So. “ Oc Mo 3 |,»a», 'ViL 4i2. 

♦ -ill oi , and ofico p^avt n * t(s a ii 0 \U Max’wOl jh /./C 1 .\ , S.A, So, 

I O' 4’iilly partw \\m* nud*. to p.iy a o pp. in, 112. It Ujt>uld bt* iifjkd 

Si ■ tM tfie liuUuHd, \%hich p^cneiall} tli.it Ma\wtll iis his au’osi nt, which 
MJl" O 1 
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A different account of the method adopted by the 
outraged husband for the punishment of the guilty 
parties is given by Vaughan-Stevens as follows : — 

The punishment prescribed by the Sakai for the adulteiy of a wife was veiy 
seldom really earned out. The husband, howevei, if he wished to enforce it, 
would bind bis j^uilty wife hand and foot and lay her down upon the gioimd at a 
short distance from his hut. He then armed himself with thice wooden speais 
of bamboo oi palm-wood (“nibong ’), and took up his station among the brush- 
wood in the vicinity. The woman was allowed neither food noi water, Imt was 
ke^t there perforce until she died eilhei from the bites of ants oi from ex- 
haustion. Meanwhile, howevei, her paiamoui w’as expected to wait for an op- 
portunity to cut through hei bonds and take her back to hei husband’s bouse. 
The husband, on the other hand, was allowed from his concealment to launch 
each of his three spears once at his uval. If he succeeded m killing him, he 
might if he pleased let his wife he there till she died, or else if he were now” more 
inebned to mercy, he might release her and send her away. If, on the other 
hanct her paiamour's attempt succeeded, the husband could take no further steps, 
though he could if he desiied send aw”a> his wife when her paramour bad 
brought her back to the hut. If, on the othei hand, the paiamour refused to 
make the attempt, the husband might bring him up) before the chief for punish- 
ment, m which case the husband himself was allowed to name the penalty. He 
applied in such cases to one of the subordinate chiefs, who could apply to the 
Batin for confirmation of the sentence, if he consideied it just. He need not, 
however, do so if four of the oldei men advised him that the punishment was 
excessive.^ 

The Batm had the power of delaying the pioceedings by postponing the 
sentence for an mdchnite peiiod. Nevertheless piivate quarrels, ending in 
wounds or death, frequently arose from cases which had been postponed on 
account of some mitigating circumstance, which limited the penalty to be paid to 
public discussion of tht cise.- 

A wife could not bring hei offending husband to the Batin for punish- 
ment, since he need only innounce that conjugal rights had been intentionally 
withheld from him, to obtain condonation of his infidelity, and a separation 
could then be obtained at his own instance. In formci days, before the present 
intercourse with the Malays, divorce was not legarded with such indifference as 
nowadays, but was highl} disapproved of and very seldom actually occurred. 
Moreover, a man would not put away his wife when he was sure both of losing 
his children and of having much trouble to come b) another wife. But when a 
w'o man absconded from her husband, and after the lapse of a month, he did not 
think It piupei to take her ])ack, whethei on account of her la/mess, or her 
climismess, or her evil temper, both parties in that case were regaided as free, 
anti were allowed to lemiiry at will. The husband, however, in this case had 
fh<‘ right ot Htimmg the childun, and of making them woik foi him. ^ 


otherwise suiliciently atciiiate, confuses 
the‘ Sakai with the Seining — a eun- 
fusion ofvihith, Ikwicvci, he is by no 
means alone j„iulty. 

^ £, /. / . x\\ 111. 1 70. ^ ItmL 

^ Ihui p 180. In a letter just 
recei\ed, l)i. Luermg says; “Among 
the hakai of Bertang, lu Peiak, tlie 
pun diment for adulteiy is a fine ot 
ft). 50, unless the woman wishes to 


follow her paramour, wliim the kiltti 
has to pay $25, or unless the womaa 
IS a chief’s wife, when f^2 5 may be the 
minimum. Children may follow eithci 
paient by choiee, but usually piefer to 
follow the fathei. Misconduct of a 
man with his brothers wife would 
produrea quarrel, but not necessarily en- 
tail a fine. Wives are geneially chosen 
within the tribe.” 
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Selangor Sakai.- — I'he late Mr. J. A, (i. OiniplM*!! 
cif Selangor, in writing of thc‘ w<*diling custcniis of the 
IHu Laiigat Sakai^ <lescribes a }H‘Culiar cenanony. 
which must be* very trying to a iutvous briilf ‘groom. 

l^heir marriage ceremonies (he says| were very 
simple: one custom was for the relations on holli sides to 
sit on the ground rouml an antdieap, and for the Imide 
or lier father to cjiiesiion the bridt*groom as followss : * - 
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J. A.G, CVttiplwlI. p. 241, 
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“ Are you clever with the blowpipe ? ” 

“ Can you fell trees cleverly ? ” 

“ Are you a good climber? ” and 
“ Do you smoke cigarettes ? ” 

If these questions were answered in the affirma- 
tive, the bridegroom then gave a cigarette to the 
bride and lighted one himself; they then ran round 
tlie' mound three times; if the man succeeded in 
catching the woman the ceremony was completed, 
and they were declared married, but if the man failed 
tcv catch the woman he tried again another day.' 

'Of the same Sakai tribe, Campbell adds that their 
marriage settlements consisted of saucepans, frying- 
pans, jungle -knives, hatchets, beads, and blowpipes. 
The woman, however, gave nothing in return. A 
man could not have more than one wife. 

Sakai (Orang Tanjong) of Selangor. — Writing of 
another tribe in Ulu Langat, the same author tells 
us that the women of the “Cape Tribe” (“ Orang 
Tanjong”) were allowed to have more than one 
husband, and that one woman who lived at Bandar 
Kanching formerly had four. These women (he adds) 
used to seek their own husbands.-* 

III. — Jakun. 

Blandas. — The qualifications required of the 
"Blandas (Kuala Langat) women, at their wedding 
ceremony, which was similar to that described above, 
were their ability to hammer tree- bark (“ menitek 
t’rap ”) ; to roast or “ burn ” (“ bakar ”) bananas, sweet 
potatoes, and yams ; and to make betel-leaf wallets 
(“ bujam ”). It may also be worth noting that both 

^ j A (jr. Campbell, p 241 Al- Sakai, this particular ceremony is un- 
thoii<4h this tribe must be cla=:sc 1 as doubtedly of ^lalajan ongm. ^ Ibti. 
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As regards marriage itself, the existence of a dis- 
tinctive law is perhaps more than might be expected 
of this unsophisticated race, yet it not only exists but 
is recognised as binding, and is, moreover, pretty 
strictly observed, and it is noticeable that there are in 
the Besisi dialect special terms for both “husband” 
and “wife.” 

A remarkable fact is that the Besisi commonly 
have a regular carnival (at the end of the padi or rice 
harvest) when (as they say) they are “ allowed to 
exchange ” their wives, a practice which recalls the 
wedding law of ancient Peru, by which there was 
established one universal wedding - day annually 
throughout the land. 

The marriage settlements brought by the man 
consist of such objects as are best calculated to con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of the bride and her parents, 
as, for instance, a string of beads, four cubits 
(“hasta”) of white cloth, a plate and a drinking- 
cup, and in some cases a ring ; but at the same time 
the husband is expected to provide a hut, cooking- 
pots, and other necessary articles such as will suffice 
to enable house-keeping to be started with reasonable 
' comfort. 

The usual ceremony (as now practised by the 
Besisi) is of a very simple description, and is usually 
performed by the Batin, who is a priestly chief, and, 
as a Besisi man once put it, “ who takes the place of 
an Imam ” (the Malay Mohammedan priest).^'' , 


1 “Ihe mairnge ceremony is pei exchange of “ sinh ' (betelleaf cheyv ed 
foi med either by the Batin or the with areca nut) they are pronounced 

Jinang The contracting parties stand man and wife A feast is afterwards 

on each side of him, the girl on his held, to which all the members of the 

left and the man on his right He tribe are invited ” — Bellamy, p 227 

then joins then hands, and after an J I A in 490 




PVHIY OI \BORlGINtS DRLS<3L.D (iN M VI \\ CLOIIII-n) 1 OI V ^\lI>DINC 
-ide nncl bridegroom ‘-eitetl in fiont tentie The liatin oi chief (in a tihite coat) '.tandinc^ ne n the \ idc and the, 
M ife seattjd ne tr the biidegroom Kantau Panjang belangor Ki\ci 



repiesent earrings or nooses for snaring demons (t%\o bunches in centre) blossom 
spathes of wild sealing wax palm fon left) and sail fruit blosscm coconuts 
and suns ( matahan the latter star like obje ts on long stems) At the top is the 
festoon oi plait referred to in text Similar objects are used at ceiemonial dances 
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This simpler form of wedding (as practised by the 
Besisi of Sepang in Selangor) was celebrated in the 
following manner • — In the first place, the bridegroom 
would bring to the house of the bride’s parents the 
presents required by custom — say five cubits of white 
cloth, five quids of betel-leaf, five cigarettes, and a 
copper ring. 

On the bridegroom’s arrival all present parto(sik’'of 
food, and the bride and bridegroom then ate rice off 
the same plate. After this meal the gifts were 
presented to the bride’s parents, and the Batin, or 
one of the minor chiefs of the tribe {e.g. .the 
“ Penghulu Balei ”) then inquired : “ What about 
these children of ours? Are we to make them 
one ? ” To this the parents replied in the affirmative, 
and the head of the tribe then gave both bride and 
bridegroom a new name. 

The parties might then disperse at leisure. 

The really remarkable rite called the “ ant-heap ” 
(properly the “ hillock ” or “ mound ”) ceremony, re- 
ferred to above by Mr. J. A. G. Campbell as a custom 
of the Ulu Langat Sakai, appears to be now very nearly 
obsolete among the Besisi, so far as I could ascertain. 

I once had the good fortune, however, to witness - 
it when it was being performed at Ayer Itam (in the 
Kuala Langat district of Selangor) by some Besisi 
who had just returned from Batu Pahat (in Johor, 
where they told me that the old custom was still kept 
up). I ‘will therefore describe the ceremony that I 
saw as carefully as possible. I attended the wedding 
at the invitation of the Besisi themselves, with whom 
I was on very good terms. Shortly after my arrival 
at the village a small pit was dug by Penghulu Lempar 
(of Batu Pahat) in front of the door of a special palm- 
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leaf building (a Balei or Tribal Hall, built on the plan 
of the letter T) which had been erected for the 
occasion. With the earth, or rather clay, thrown up 
from the pit Penghulu Lempar constructed a mound ^ 
about the height of a man’s waist and in the shape of a 
truncated cone, surmounted by a small globe and knob, 
so that it was not unlike a gigantic bell and bell-handle. 
Iri the morning, just before the ceremony, I saw 
Penghulu Lempar decorating it with flowers, and when 
I asked him where he learnt how to make the mound, 
hejreplied that he was quite used to doing so in Johor.^ 
Th» flowers were arranged as follows ; — First, round 
about the mound were planted half a dozen long stems 
of what Lempar called the “ Owl-flower ” ; ^ to these 
were added several blossoming stems of the wild red 
“ Singapore ” rhododendron,^ and to these were again 
added some young shoots of fan-palms and other kinds 
of palms.^ Into the mound itself Lempar stuck some 
stems of a common blossoming reed.® 

To these, the natural products of the jungle, he 
added a bunch of the following artificial “ flowers ” 
manufactured from strips of fan-palm'' leaf. These 
were intended to represent the sun ; ® coconuts,® 
» nooses or “ earrings the blossom of the wild “ seal- 


1 The Besisi told me that the mound 
was always artificial and always of the 
same lemarkable shape. The reason of 
ifs being called an ant-hill is merely that 
the Malay word (“busut”) means a 
“mound ” of any kind (whether natural, 
e.g. an ant-heap, or artificial), so that 
the confusion arose easily enough. 

The shape of the mound is not 
necessarily phallic ; I have not been 
able to discovei any parallel ceremony, 

2 I mention this because the Batin 
afterwards told me that the custom was 
only kept up among the tribes of Ulu 
Batu Pahat. It seems certain, how- 


ever, that the custom is more widely 
spread. Cp. Maxwell,y. R. A. S., S. B., 
No. I, p. 1 12. 

^ “ Bunga ponggoh,” called by the 
Langat Malay who accompanied me 
“satawar hutan,” or “wild sata- 
war.^’ r 

^ Mai. “kMudok” ; Bes. “kodok.’’ 

^ Le. “nibong'’ and “kepau.” 

® “ Sendayan,” or “ senderayan.” 

^ “Kepau.” 

^ Bes. “met are’,” or “tongkat 
langit.” 

® Bes. “niyu.” 

Bes. “subang.” 
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ing-wax ” palm/ and the blossom and fruit of a re- 
markable wild tree-nut with boat-shaped sail, called by 
the Malays the “ sail-fruit ” or “ fill-cup,” the latter title 
being due to an extraordinary property on the part 
of its seeds, any one of which, if placed in a cup of 
water, will fill the entire cup with a substance resem- 
bling a brown jelly, which is eaten with avidity by the 
Malays.^ • * 

I may add that each representation of the “ sun ” 
was crowned with a little spike, on which was spitted 
a blossom stripped from a newly-plucked spray of ^e 
wild (“ Singapore ”) rhododendron. This bunch ivas 
inserted into the knob-like summit of the mound, and 
a plait or festoon of the same material, decorated with 
long streamers, encircled the mound just below the 
upper rim of the truncated portion. 

The preparations were completed by depositing 
on the flat top of the truncated portion a dish contain- 
ing two portions of rice and wild betel-leaf® and a dish 
of water, which were to be shared later on between 
the bride and bridegroom. 

About half-past nine the beating of drums at a 
distance announced the approach of the bridegroom’s 
party. On its arrival the bride (who was staying in 
the house of the tribal chief or Batin, whose guest I 
was) was carried outside (on the shoulders of a matron, 
if I remember rightly), and stationed close to the 
mound, so as just to leave room for the bridegroom 
and his Supporters to pass. A lengthy catechising of 
the man (who was coached by the Batin) followed, the 
questioning being undertaken by the Penghulu Balei 
(one of the inferior chiefs) on the part of the woman. 


1 Bes. “ chongoi meri ” = Mai. ‘‘ pinang iaja.” 

2 Mai- ** salayer,” or *‘kembang samatiglvols.” ® ‘‘Chambai.’^ 
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Fengluiu Bald (for the bride). Have 
you bought plates and cups ? 
Batin (on behalf of the man). I have. 
J\ Have you bought pots and pans? 

B. I ha\ e. 

T, Have you bought clothing ? 

/), I have. 

I\ Have you bought a jungle -knife 
(choppei)^ 
j9. I have. 

P, Have you bought a hatchet ? 

B.^ I have. 

F. Have you built a hut ? 

B. I have. 

P. Have you made steps for it ? 

B, I have. 

P, Have you formed a clearing ? 

B. ^ have. 

P. Have you made a rice-spoon ? ^ 

B. T have. 

P. Have you made a water-bucket ? 
j9. I have. 

P. Have you planted yams ? ^ 

B. I have. 

P, Have you planted sugar-cane ^ 

B. I have. 

P. Ha\ e you planted lice ? 

B. I have. 

P. Have you planted bananas? 


B. I have. 

P, Do you know how to fell trees ? 

B, Ido. 

P, Do you know how to climb for 
flint? 

B, Ido. 

P. Do you know how to use the blow- 
pipe ? 

B, Ido. 

P. Do you know how to smoke cigar- 
ettes ? ^ 

B. I do. 

P, Do you know how to find turtle- 
eggs? 

B. I do. 

P. Is all this true ? 

B. It is true. 

I could pm chase a hill at Singa- 
pore, Malacca, or Penang, 

I could purchase a hill in Selangor 
or Perak ; 

How much more then somebody s 
daughter.'^ 

P. Is this tiue, so a tiee fall on you 
B. Speak not of somebody's daughter ! 
Monkeys of all kinds ® do I search 
foi and capture ; 

How much more then somebody's 
daughter. 


P. Pun ! ” Sweet potato, “ Pun I ” 

Thus we Jakim plant sweet potatoes ! 

‘‘ Ratified,” says the Batin, say the chiefs of the tribe ! ^ 
‘‘ Ratified ” [say] both young and old I 
Round the mound and round again 1 


At this stage of the proceedings the bridegroom 
(who was dressed, like the bride, in Malay apparel) 
- was conducted seven times and the bride once round 
the mound, and they were then stationed side by side, 
when they were together given rice to eat from the 


^ I.e. a. rice-spoon of wood or coco- 
nut shell. 

^ I.e. “ have you got a yam- patch ? ” 
etc. etc. 

2 The pliiase used may also mean, 
“ Can you make” or “have you made 
Cigarettes ? ” 

Lit. a daughter of people (perhaps 
the wild people or the tribe). But it 
may equally well mean the daughter of 
a person, or “ somebody’s daughter.” 

^ The phrase here used (“tempa’ 


kret”) lit. means “fall upon (your) 
body,” i.e, “ so may (a tree) fall upon 
you,” which is the stiongest foim of 
asseveiation used by these forest-tribes- 
among whom the teiror of falling trees 
is veiy leal and present, and perhaps 
moie feared than any other danger. 

® Lit. “cliikahs” and “lotongs” 
(two kinds of monkey). 

7' Lit. “true” (Bes. “hoi”). 

® Lit. Batin, Jmang, Jiikrah (titles 
of chiefs). 
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plate and water from the dish. All parties then 
adjourned to the Balei'’ or tribal “ Hall,” where a 
feast was in course of preparation, and where the bride 
and bridegroom were made to eat and drink from the 
same dish, and shortly afterwards time compelled me 
to leave. 

I may add, however, that during the entire night 
before the wedding from dark to dawn the Beslsi 
never ceased beating their drums and playing on 
their rude bamboo flutes and stringed bamboos 
(“ banjeng ”). 

I may add also that the bride and bridegrsom 
looked little more than children, and that there is no 
apparent limit of age for marriage among these people. 

Before we departed one of the Batins remarked to 
me that the mound by which we were at the time 
standing was the emblem of his religion, or (as he 
put it) the “ priest of his tribe.” ^ There can, I think, 
be little doubt as to the meaning of this statement, 
and given some such sacred emblem, the procession 
around it would be natural enough. Whether the 
race or the walk round it was the older institution 
must remain a moot point, until further evidence on 
the point is obtainable ; most probably the walk is the 
survival. 

With regard to the age at which the Besisi women 
are married, we are told by Logan that among th^e 
Besisi a child of a few years old was not unfrequently 
betrothed to her intended husband, who took her to 

his house and brought her up.^ 

^ The expression employed (in Malay) ® J, /. A. vol. i. p. 270. Logan 
was “kita-punya Imam,” i.e. ‘‘our compares this with the custom, of the 
priest.” The statement was a purely vol- “Dayaks” near Banjermassin, wheie 
imtary one, and not in response to any betrothal takes place at the age of four 
question of mine. In Pahang a fire takes or six years. A similar custom occurs 
the place of the mound (p. 82, infra), in Java. 
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It is said that a Besisi man will occasionally take 
to himself two wives, but never more than two ; as a 
matter of fact, however, I do not remember a single 
case in which a Besisi man had more than one. On 
the other hand, no Besisi woman might have more 
than one husband, although cases of polyandry have 
certainly been recorded among the Sakai of the neigh- 
bduring district of Ulu Langat. 

Before leaving the Besisi marriage customs it should 
be recorded that at their great annual carnival or drink- 
ing feast (“ main jo’oh ”), during the rice-harvest, there 
wa?. (as in some other savage lands a sort of “ game 
of exchanging wives.” This is the same ceremony 
as that which Logan terms the “ Tampoi Feast,” 
a fuller description of which will be given below.^ 

Mantra. — In an interesting account of the marriage 
ceremony as performed by the Mantra, Logan informs 
us that marriages among the Mantra were not ordi- 
narily made with the haste of the “Tampoi Feast.” 
When a young man was desirous of marrying a girl, 
he would communicate his wishes to his own father, 
who communicated in turn with the father of the girl. 
If the latter agreed to the match, from four to eight 
- silver or copper rings were presented to him, and a 
day was appointed for the marriage. When it arrived, 
the bridegroom was conducted by his parents and 
relatives to the bride’s house, where a large feast had 
been prepared. On entering he paid his respects to 
the near relations of the bride. If the Batirl did not 
reside at a great distance, he always attended, and 
presided at the ceremony. Betel-leaf and its usual 
accompaniments having been placed ready upon a 
sieve (“ nyiru ”), the bride took up one of the small 

^ even, by latest reports, in Greenland. 2 pp^ 169- 170, infra. 
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packets of betel-leaf and presented it to the bride- 
groom, who presented another to her in return. The 
father of the bridegroom then addressed him, en- 
joining him to cherish his wife, to be kind to her, on 
no account to beat her or behave harshly to her, but, 
if he should ever be offended by her, to complain to 
her parents. The father of the bride then laid a 
similar injunction upon her. The company were «h^n 
feasted, the bride and bridegroom eating from the 
same plate, a custom which is common to most of the 
Indo-Chinese and Malayan races. The bridegropm 
remained for the night.^ « 

It should be added that the teeth of the bride and 
bridegroom were filed with a stone before the day of 
marriage.^ 

A form of the mound-ceremony found among the 
Besisi is also practised by this same tribe, and 
Borie, in describing it, remarks that when all the 


1 / /. A. p. 323*. 

2 Ibid. M. Borie (tr. Bourien), in 
giving a description of a wedding among 
the Mantra, informs us that the bride, 
who was clothed by her companions in 
her best attire, was conducted to the 
centre of the assembly, where she took 
hei place close to her future husband, 
who, bowing, saluted every member of 
the company, shaking hands with each 
of them in turn. According to old 
custom, the three chiefs made speeches 
upon the obligations of matrimony — 
not forgetting to enjoin upon the hus- 
band that in return for the submission 
that his wife owes him, he should 

•punctually day by day supply her with 
betel-leaf to eat and tobacco to smoke. 
The Juru Krah (one of the three 
chiefs), who was conducting the mar- 
riage, then demanded the pledges of 
their prospective union, and the bride 
and bridegroom professing to be unable 
to comply, addressed themselves to M. 
Borie, who gave them two handker- 


chiefs, which were thankfully accepted. 
A plate containing small packages of 
rice wrapped up in banana-leaves then 
having been presented, the husband 
offered one to his future wife, who 
showed heiself eager to accept it, and 
ate the contents ; she then in her turn 
gave some to her husband, and they 
afterwards both assisted in distributing 
the lemainder among the other mem- 
bers of the assemblage. The Juru 
Kiah having received a ring fiom the 
husband, returned it to him, and he 
then placed it on the finger of the left 
hand of his future wife. The bride 
having also received a ring from the 
Juru Krah, placed it upon the finger 
of the right hand of her husband ; the 
marriage was then declared complete, 
and copious plates full of rice with 
vegetables having been served round, 
all set to work to satisfy theii appetite. 
M. Bone remarked that the bride 
and bridegroom still ate from one dish. 
(Bone (tr. Bourien), pp. 81, 82.) 
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to members of the tribe, the union was arranged by 
the parents, and the ceremony consisted simply in the 
parties eating from the same plate. After partaking 
of a repast, the relatives of the bridegroom departed, 
leaving him to pass the night in the bride’s house. 
Next day he carried her home. A small present was 
sent to the bride’s parents previous to the marriage. 
ThG; Batins and their families would send as much as 
forty plates (“pinggan”) on such occasions, and other 
persons as much as twenty plates. If the lady had 
already been married, no ceremony whatever was 
used. She repaired to the house of her new husband, 
and installed herself as mistress.^ Most of the Benua 
had one wife only, but some had two, and there did 
not appear to be any rule on the subject.- The 
husband might not beat his wife for any cause what- 
ever.^ 

No marriage was lawful without the consent of the 


tical as to the leal existence m his day 
of the practice described, but in view 
of all the evidence, it may be taken, I 
think, as substantially accurate. 

1 Logan here adds that amongst the 
Berembun tribes the husband either 
took up his residence in the house of 
his wife’s parents or made one in their 
clearing. 

2 J. /. A, vol. i. p. 270. 

3 Ibid. p. 267. 

Newbold gives a graphic account of 
a wedding among the Benua, but im- 
I'orlunately it is not cleat to what tribe 
he refers. His account is as follows : — 
On occasions of marriages the 
whole tribe was assembled and an 
entertainment given, at which large 
quantities of a fermented liquor, ob- 
tained fiom the fruit of the Tampoi, 
are discussed by the wedding guests ; 
an address is made by one of the elders 
to the following effect ; ‘ Listen, all 
ye that aie present, those that were 
distant are now brought together, those 
that were separated are now united.’ 


The young couple then approach each 
other, join hands, and the sylvan cere- 
mony is concluded. It varies, how- 
ever, in different tribes. Among some 
there is a dance, in the midst of which 
the bride elect darts off, d la galop, 
into the forest, followed by her inamo- 
rato. A chase ensues, during which, 
should the youth fall down, or return 
unsuccessful, he is met with the jeers 
and merriment of the whole party, and 
the match is declared off. It generally 
happens, though, that the lady con- 
trives to stumble over the root of some 
tree friendly to Venus, and falls (for- 
tuitously of course) into the outstretched 
arms of her pursuer ! r 

“No marriage is lawful without the 
consent of the parents. The dower 
usually given by the man to the bride 
is a Malay hatchet beliong ’), a copper 
ring, an iron 01 earthen cooking vessel, 
a chopper or parang, a few cubits of 
cloth, glass beads, and a pair of arm- 
lets ; the woman also presents a copper 
ling to her intended. Polygamy is not 
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father. A man might not have more than one wife at 
once. A man who divorced his wife lost the dowry 
given to her, but if the divorce came from the side of 
the woman, she was bound to return the dowry she 
received from the man.^ 

Any married person surprised in adultery might 
be put to death. But if a woman so surprised could 
prove that she was seduced, she would not be pitt to 
death, but would be sent away by her husband. After 
divorce the man and woman might marry again with 
other parties.^ 

A father could not sell his child, but might give 
him to another, always provided that the child would 
consent, no matter what its age might be.® 

If children were left orphans, their nearest relatives 
would bring them up, unless, with their consent, some 
other person agreed to do so.'* 

Although the Benua women were generally faith- 
ful, adultery appeared to be neither infrequent nor 
held in sufficient detestation. The Malays asserted 
that it was not difficult to obtain favours of Benua 
women, and these latter themselves admitted that 
husbands sometimes changed their wives, and wives 
their husbands.® Divorce was simply a putting away 
of the wife.® 


permitted, but a man can divorce his 
wife and take another. The form of 
divorce is that the parties return their 
copper wedding-rings ; the children 
generally go ’•ith the mother.” 

®In some tribes it is customary to 
deck out the bride with the leaves of 
the Paias-tree, and to cut off a pait of 
her hail, a custom also observed by 
Malays, and termed “andam” (New- 
bold, vol. ii pp. 407, 408. Cp, also 
vol. i. chap. V., and vol. ii. pp, 394, 395 : 
“ Adultery is punishable with death if 
the parties are caught in the act.” 

VOT., TT 


With the foregoing should be further 
compared the account given by Vaughan*!* 
Stevens in V. B. G, A, xxiii. p. 833, 
which does not however add anything 
of importance. 

1 Favre in y. I, A. vol. ii. p. 269. 

2 /h‘d. 

^ Ibid, 

^ This is doubtless at the annual 

carnival” or “ Tampoi Feast,” and 
it is not fail on that account to tax the 
Benua with infidelity, 

^ J, LA, vol. i. p. 268, 


G 
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Jakun of Johor. — Logan states that among the 
Jakun, marriages were ordinarily celebrated about the 
months of J uly and August, when fruits were plentiful. 
The bridegroom frequented for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he had obtained her con- 
sent, he made a formal demand for her hand to her 
father. A day was then appointed, and preparations 
made for an entertainment, the scale of which varied 
according to the means of the two contracting parties, 
and their rank in the tribe. When the day for the 
marriage had arrived, the bridegroom repaired to the 
hoisse of the bride’s father, where the whole tribe was 
already assembled. The dowry to be given by the 
man to his bride was then delivered ; it must consist 
at the least of a silver or copper ring, and a few cubits 
of cloth, and if the man were able to afford it, a pair of 
bracelets. To these gifts a few other ornaments and 
articles, e.g. furniture for the house of the new family, 
were added. Sometimes the woman also presented 
some gifts to her intended husband. The bride was 
then delivered by her father to the bridegroom, and 
the solemnity began. Some stated that among some 
of the tribes there was a dance, in the midst of which 
<■ the bride elect darted off into the forest, followed by 
the bridegroom. A chase ensued, during which, should 
the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he was met 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, and 
the match was declared off. A slightly different 
ceremony was ascribed to the Benua of Pahkng, viz.^, 
that during the banquet a large fire was kindled, all 
the congregation standing as witnesses ; the bride then 
commenced to run round the fire ; the bridegroom, who 
was obliged to run in the same direction, following her ; 
if he succeeded in catching her the marriage was valid. 
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Jakun of Johor. — Logan states that among the 
Jakun, marriages were ordinarily celebrated about the 
months of July and August, when fruits were plentiful. 
The bridegroom frequented for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he had obtained her con- 
sent, he made a formal demand for her hand to her 
father. A day was then appointed, and preparations 
made for an entertainment, the scale of which varied 
according to the means of the two contracting parties, 
and their rank in the tribe. When the day for the 
marriage had arrived, the bridegroom repaired to the 
hoisse of the bride’s father, where the whole tribe was 
already assembled. The dowry to be given by the 
man to his bride was then delivered ; it must consist 
at the least of a silver or copper ring, and a few cubits 
of cloth, and if the man were able to afford it, a pair of 
bracelets. To these gifts a few other ornaments and 
articles, e.g. furniture for the house of the new family, 
were added. Sometimes the woman also presented 
some gifts to her intended husband. The bride was 
then delivered by her father to the bridegroom, and 
the solemnity began. Some stated that among some 
of the tribes there was a dance, in the midst of which 
*■ the bride elect darted off into the forest, followed by 
the bridegroom. A chase ensued, during which, should 
the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he was met 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, and 
the match was declared off. A slightly different 
ceremony was ascribed to the Benua of Paffang, viz.^, 
that during the banquet a large fire was kindled, all 
the congregation standing as witnesses ; the bride then 
commenced to run round the fire ; the bridegroom, who 
was obliged to run in the same direction, following her ; 
if he succeeded in catching her the marriage was valid, 
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if he could not, it was declared off.^ No marriage 
was lawful without the father’s consent. Conjugal 
faithfulness was much respected among the Jakun; 
adultery being punishable by death. It was especially 
remarkable that among the Jakun, although they were 
surrounded by Mohammedans and heathen races, all 
of whom were so much addicted to polygamy, it was 
not allowed to keep more than one wife, and ?hat 
Logan met with only one who had two wives, and he 
was censured and despised by the whole tribe.^ The 
only difference, in fact, between this form of mono- 
gamy and that practised by Christian nations was that 
amongst the Benua a man might divorce his wife and 
take another. The rule was that if the divorce was 
proposed by the husband, he lost the dowry he had 
given to the woman ; but that if the woman asked to 
be divorced, she must return the dowry she had 
received at marriage. The children followed the 
father or the mother according to their own (the 
children’s) wishes ; if, however, they had not yet 
arrived at the age of reason, they followed the mother.® 
Udal. — The only reference to marriage among the 


^ On this Favre remarks that all the 
Jakun he questioned on the point de- 
clared that they were not at all aware 
of the practice, so that if the story 
were true, it must be ascribed to a few 
tribes only (y. 1 . A, vol. ii. p. 264). 

[This conclusion, however, does not 
necessarily follow from the piemisses. 
The Jakun frequently deny the existence 
of practices which they fear will be 
Isflighed at by strangers, and the very 
Jakun who took part in the mound 
ceremony had previously denied its 
existence to me.] 

A yet older authority for the Mound 
ceremony than Favre, is Captain 
Begbie, who states that the marriage 
ceremony of the Jakun was {ante 1834) 
as follows : — ^When a young woman 


had allowed a man to pay his addresses 
to her, the parties proceeded to a hillock 
round which the woman ran three times, 
pursued by the man ; if the latter suc- 
ceeded in catching her before the ter- 
mination of the chase, she became his 
wife, but not otherwise (Begbie, Lc* 
pp. 13, 14). It is woith noting that the 
object round which the chase look 
place is here accurately described as a 
hillock and not as an ant-heap. 

2 Cp. Begbie, Lc. pp. 13, 14. 
Polygamy among the Jakun is not 
allowed, and is punishable, 

3 y. L A. vol, ii. p. 264, For the 
treatment of the Jakun women by their 
husbands, who regard them as mere 
chattels, but are otherwise not unkind 
to them, see Z. f E. xxviii, p. 166. 
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Udai is that made by Newbold, who records that they 
are said never to intermarry with the Jakun, who accuse 
them of devouring their own dead and of cohabiting 
with the beasts of the forest.^ 


Orang Laut or Sea-jakun. 

m 

t)rang Laut, S’letar. — Of the marriage customs of 
the S’letar tribe we are informed that a mouthful of 
tobacco and a single “ chupak ” of rice handed to the 
bride’s mother confirmed the hymeneal tie. The 
S’lStar women intermarried with the Malays, this 
custom appearing to be not unfrequent ; they were also 
sometimes given to Chinese, and an old woman stated 
that she had been united to individuals of both nations, 
at an early period in her life.^ 

Opang Laut, Sahimba. — Before marriage the bride- 
groom prepared a hut of his own to which he carried 
the bride, on the day of marriage, from the house of 
the Batin where they were united. Twelve cubits 
(“hastas”) of white cloth, and some betel-leaf and areca- 
nut were delivered by the bridegroom into the Batin’s 
hands for presentation to the parents of the bride. 

The children of brothers might not intermarry, but 
those of sisters and of a brother and sister might do so. 
Adultery was punished by a fine of looo rattans, 
seduction of a virgin by compelling the man to marry 
her and to give the customary present to her parents.* 
To the foregoing should be added the d^claratiop 
of the Sabimba that they had no actual ceremonies 
at marriage ; the preparation of a shed, open on all 
sides, and measuring about 6 ft. x 4 ft. (1.8 m. x 1.2 m.), 

1 Newbold, iL 3S1, 382. ^ yi /. A, vol. i. p. 347*. 

^ Ihid, p. 297, 
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erected over a few branches and leaves strewed on the 
ground, comprised all the bridegroom’s care. The price 
of a wife was stated to be ten needles, three hanks of 
thread, sixteen cubits of cloth, and three “reals.” The 
Sabimba women did not intermarry with the Malays, 
nor would they part with their offspring for any con- 
sideration.^ 

Orang Laut, Beduanda Kallang. — Previous to mar- 
riage the bridegroom was expected to provide himself 
with a boat of his own. Members of the same family 
might not intermarry, however remote the degree, 
though at the same time no doubt the traces, of 
relationship would tend to be soon lost and forgotten. 
Widowers and widows were not in the habit of 
marrying again. Polygamy and adultery were both 
unknown.® 

Orang Laut, Muka Kuning. — As soon as the breasts 
of a girl were of the size of an areca-nut she was con- 
sidered marriageable.® When a marriage had been 
agreed upon, the parents of the bridegroom sent to 
those of the bride 3000 rattans, a piece of cloth, a jacket, 
and two silver rings. The marriage, which took place 
at the house of the bride, in presence of the Batin or 
tribal chief and several guests, consisted in the bride 
and bridegroom being placed side by side, and made 
to join hands, while the parents enjoined them to be 
kind to each other and avoid disputes. A feast followed, 
at which the newly married pair ate from the same 
plate or deaf. Singing and dancing to the tambourine 
(“ rebana ”) followed. The Batin received as his fee 
a present of 2000 rattans.^ 


^ J, I. A, vol. i. p. 347*. ibid. p. 300. 

^ This is also the standard followed by the Malays. 

* /. I. A. vol i. pp. 338* 339*. 
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If a husband was notjpleased with his wife, he 
might return her to her parents, and after the lapse of 
a month the parties might form other connexions. 
Polygamy was unknown. The children of brothers 
might not intermarry.^ 

Orang Laut, Akik. — The only remark I have met 
with in reference to the marriage customs of this 
particular tribe was to the effect that although a 
Jakun could take an Akik woman to wife, the Akiks 
were not permitted to marry with the Jakun females.^ 


The remainder of this account of the wedding 
ceremonies of the Orang Laut is taken from Vaughan- 
Stevens, and is of general value only, no names of 
tribes or localities being given : — 


At marriage the son commonly undertook to build a boat for himself, unless, 
as was usual, he already possessed one. But both he and his wife could live in 
the boat of cither’s parents, whenever his assistance and that of his wife might 
be required. Marriage took place at a very early age, at fifteen or sixteen years, 
but now since there are fewer women available, it takes place later. ^ 

The customs relating to the choice of wives among the Orang Laut are veiy 
similar to those of the E. Semang (Pangan), Sakai, and Jakun."^ The men of 
one community could only take a wife fiom another community (not their own), 
in the clays when they lived upon the sea.^ If the two communities were at 
feud, and the young people had no opportunity of making a choice, matches 
were effected by capture, and both the women and theii dowry taken by force. ^ 
But these oiganised attacks nevei take place in the interior of the country, 
since the Eastern Semang is unrestricted in his choice of a spouse, and the 
Sakai is bound by his totemistic (w) code." Communal marriage, in which the 
woman is free to all the men of the community, or its milder form, family-marriage, 
in which the woman becomes the spouse of all her husband’s biothers, did not 
occur ; and both polyandry and polygamy were equally unknown.^ 


1 /. /. A, vol. i. p. 339^. 

2 Newbold, ii. 413, 414. 

^ Bartels in Z. j\ E. xxviii. 174. 

As the customs of the thiee laces 
are very dideient, this sweeping state- 
ment seems meaningless and indefen- 
sible. 

® On p. 175, Vaughan-Stevens ex- 
plains that by exogamy he means 
mairiage within the different blanches 
of the same race, not mtei marriage with 
strangers or foreigners. Thus in the 


case of four communities of the Oiang 
Laut of which A, B, and C, were of 
pure blood, and D a rrixed tribe of 
Orang Laut and Jakuns, the first trifee 
A, could take wives from B or C, B 
could take wives fiom A 01 C, and C 
from B or A, but none of them could 
take a wife from the mixed tribe D. 

® Vaughan-Stevens in xxviii. 

p.j74. 

Ibid. V. ante, p, 62. 

8 Ibid. 
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Orang Laut children belong not to the father but to the mother. Thus, 
supposing a woman belonging to a community A, marries a man belonging to 
a community B, the children would belong to A, and at the father^s death would 
be taken by the mother to her original homc.^ Perhaps this may be the reason 
(remarks Bartels) why the Orang Laut man cares so little about his children and 
treats both mother and children so badly.^ Vaughan-Stevens continues, that when 
he said to some of the Orang Laut, ‘‘ The fact appears to be that you can be sure 
who the mother is, but not who the father may be,” they laughed and agreed 
with him.^ 

Among the Orang Laut the exact value of the present to be made to the bride’s 
parents depends partly upon the bride’s qualities and partly upon the circumstance 
whether she was desired in marriage by one or more suitors. In the case of 
captives being taken as wives, this present was naturally omitted.^ n ^ 

Apropos of the so-called ant-hill ” ceremony, Vaughan-Stevens remarks that 
in spite of many inquiries he was unable to substantiate it except in a restricted 
area near Malacca, where he believes it was “ introduced by half-breeds.” ^ 

Vaughan-Stevens goes on to say that it was the custom for the youths of the 
tribe, at the wedding-feast, to engage in various games, the object of which W|ls to 
excite the bridegroom to pursue his bride, but that though it was certainly 
unnecessary for him to catch her, he was mercilessly bantered if he failed ^f his 
purpose. This was, however, by no means a necessary ceremony, and did not 
take place at every wedding.® 

The position of the women among the Orang Laut is pitiable, being much 
worse than among the other tribes.'*’ Vaughan-Stevens says, “ I have often seen 
an Orang Laut man take all the fish and roots which had been collected by his 
family in the course of the day, and silently devour the whole, leaving nothing but 
the heads and refuse for his wife and children to feed on.” And when by any 
chance an Orang Laut is compelled to traffic either with the Sakai, Jakun, or 
Malays, these latter not unfrequently insist upon his giving a share of the food 
which he gets from them to his wife and children. The Orang Laut are, in fact, 
the lowest of all the aboriginal tribes,® and are the only tribe of which the men, 
upon all occasions, eat before their womenfolk are allowed to do so. Among 
other tribes the men on special occasions eat before the women, but that is because 
somebody has to look after the food, and not because they are considered too much 
beneath their husband for them to be allowed to eat with him.® 

Even when Vaughan-Stevens gave food to Orang Laut women they never 
dared to eat it when their husband was present, and so long as anothei man, even 
if he were not their husband, was present, they would always retiie from his 
presence before eating it oi giving any of it to their children.^® 

The Orang Laut were originally divided into families, recognising a special 
locality or district as their home, and since they invariably lived in scattered parties 
in their boats, they described themselves as belonging to such localities. Marriage 


1 Z.f, E. xxviii. 175. 

2 Ibid. 

® Ibid. The custom here described 
appeals toi»e analogous to the “Adat 
Perpatih of the Malays of Rembau 
and Naning. 

^ Z. f E. xxviii. 176. 

® IMd. This scepticism as to the 
prevalence of the custom is, I believe, 
quite unnecessary (for the reasons before 
given, and others). 

® Z.f. E. xxviii. 176- 
This character of brutality so lightly 


ascribed to the Orang Laut, I believe 
to be quite unmerited, and mainly (tue 
to the fact of their being wilder and 
shyer than the other races in the Pen- 
insula, and hence apparently more 
stupid and brutal. 

® It is not true that they are the 
only tribe of which the men eat before 
their women-folk, and even if it were, 
it may be doubted whether the in- 
ference here deduced can be justly 
drawn from it. 

® Z.f. E. xxviii. 1 67. Ibid 
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did not affect the situation, and the invariable rule held good that men and women 
belonging to the same locality might not marry, but that each must seek a spouse 
in another locality. This rule, however, like many others, fell into disuse when 
the domain of the Orang Laut became restricted to its present area. But never- 
theless the spouse is still chosen from as distant a locality as possible, ^ 

Among the Orang Laut monogamy was the rule, the only exception being the 
so-called “Levirate,” For whenever the man’s brother died, the former 
frequently supported the widow, on the ground that he took her as a kind of 
second wife. This at least is said to have been formerly the custom, until the 
women discovered later that as there were more men than women, they could 
very easily obtain a husband of their own.^ 

^ When the widow was taken over by the brother of her first husband, the 
childM£n were allowed to choose, should they be old enough to do so, between 
remaining with their mother, and leaving her establishment.^ 

Vaughan-Stevens asserts that the custom of [? mother-in-law] avoidance does 
not exist among the Orang Laut, nor were any names taboo,” though they 
had heard of the custom."^ 


^ Vaughan-Stevens, l.c, p. 174. ^ Z.f.E, xxviii. 177. 

3 Ibid. Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Burial Customs and Beliefs. 

This is a most intricate subject, and the best hopg ot 
an adequate solution seems to lie in observing the 
divergent mental attitudes of the three wild races 
when confronted with the death of a member of their 
small community. 

The Negrito, for instance, exhibits little dread of 
the ghosts of the deceased, from which the Sakai, on 
the other hand, flee far aloof in terror. The Jakun 
again certainly display a dread of the ghost, but in 
their case the result of this most powerful motive, 
which inspires all similar burial customs, takes the 
form of a religious care for the dead man’s spirit. 

Hence it is not surprising to find that, though the 
Semang now employ a simple form of interment, their 
more honourable (and therefore older ?) practice was 
to expose the dead in trees, whereas the Sakai simply 
leave the body to rot, and even desert standing crops. 

The ‘Jakun devote their first efforts to making 
things comfortable for the spirit of the deceased, and 
do not as a rule desert the place until after their 
month of mourning has expired. 

Of the various rites observed by these tribes there 
are several that will prove of interest to students of 
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ethnology. Among these are mere desertion of the 
corpse, as practised by the Sakai ; the exposure of dead 
wizards in trees, ^ attributed to the Semang ; platform 
burial in a modified form, as practised by some of the 
Sakai of Selangor ; the lighting of a fire on or near 
the grave, as is done both by the Sakai and most of 
the Jakun ; the scrupulous solicitude shown by the 
J^kRin for the deceased’s spirit, which is provided with a 
furnished hut to live in, and provisions to feed upon, 
(as in the interesting burial-customs of the Besisi),^ and 
CAjen with a trench full of water on which to paddle its 
ca»oe (as in the case of the Jakun chief recorded by 
Hervey) ; and finally, the practice of fixing a bamboo 
in the grave in communication with the mouth of the 
corpse for the purpose of feeding it, a custom of which 
we have among the J akun of Berembun a mere survival. 

To this we may add the use of the “ burial bamboo ” 
ascribed to the Semang by Vaughan-Stevens, which 
is said to be deposited in the grave to serve as 
credentials for the dead man’s spirit to show when it 
comes before the universal J udge ; and the atrocious 
custom attributed to the Udai, which is explained by 
a Pangan tradition that I collected in Kelantan. 


1 The Andamanese expose the body 
facing east on a small stage of sticks 
and boughs 8-12 ft above the ground, 
usually in the foik of a tree ; this is 
thought more complimentary, as in- 
*Volving more labour. ^ — Man’s And. pp. 
76-77. 

2 The soul - hut of the Selangor 
Besisi is strongly reminiscent of the 
“three-cornered hutch,” which is 
erected by the side of the grave in 
Bali. At the burial of a commoner in 
Ball, we are told that when the body 
has been committed to the ground, 
there “is fixed in the ground by the 
side of the grave a bamboo, on the 
top of which there is a sort of three- 


cornered hutch of lattice - work, in 
which offeiings of small value, chiefly 
rice and flowers and fruit, are de- 
posited immediately aftei the funeral, 
and subsequently at certain intervals. 
These offerings are for the purpose of 
piopitiating the Butas (the demoniacal 
beings who infest plaqps of burial 
especially), lest they should attack the 
soul of the deceased. The grave is 
then sui rounded with a fence or hedge. 
Those who are buried in this way 
cannot enter heaven ; they then assume 
all sorts of shapes ” (especially that of 
the half- wild dogs which are numerous 
in 'BqM).—Mzsc. Paj^ers relating to Indo- 
China^ second series, vol, ii. p. 138. 
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I. — Semang. 

Pang-an. — The Pangan or Eastern Semang of 
Kelantan informed me that the bodies of the lay 
members of the tribe were buried in the ground (in a 
way which I shall presently describe), but that the bodies 
of their great magicians (whom they called “ B’lians ”) 
were deposited in trees in order that they migljt "be 
able to fly over the head of the fearful figure which they 
believe blocks the narrow way that leads to the Jungle- 
men’s Paradise. They further informed me that jjthe 
dead body of one of these magicians had actually been 
deposited in a tree on the banks of the Kelantan river 
(above S. Sam), but the place described already lay 
a considerable distance to the rear of our expedition, 
and it was not then possible to reascend the river in 
order to investigate. I may add that the Pangan, like 
the Sakai, are entreated at death to “ think of their de- 
parted ancestors alone and forget their living friends.” 

Kedah Semang. — I will now describe the grave of a 
Semang which may be taken as fairly typical, and of 
which I was able personally to obtain the full par- 
ticulars. At Siong, in Kedah, I persuaded the Peng- 
lima or head of the Semang tribe, with a great deal 
of difficulty, to allow me to purchase the bones of a 
relative of his own who had been buried in the jungle 
not far from the settlement. The Penglima con- 
ducted one of the local Malays and myself to the site of 
the grave, which was in the depths of the jungle, and 
which we could never have found without assistance. 

A couple of stout bamboo poles which had been 
used to form the bier by means of which the remains 
had been borne to the spot, lay crossed above the 
grave, which was partially defended by a low fence of 
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prickly palm -leaves and branches. The grave was 
that of one “P’landok” or “ Mouse -deer,” who 
was said to have died about a year before, leaving 
behind him a son called “ Padang ” or “ Flatland,” 
whom I met in the settlement. We opened the grave 
together, and found it to measure about three feet 
deep by about five feet in length. There was nothing 
ltft«of the body but the skeleton, which lay upon the 
right side in a huddled-up position, with the head and 
knees turned towards the right, and legs doubled back,^ 
so^as to bring them within the limits of the grave. 

.Three coconut -shells, which had been used for 
holding small portions of rice, were still to be seen, 
one of them being just behind the head, and the 
other two at each side of the body. At the foot was a 
coconut-shell still partially filled with water. The body 
rested on a mat which covered a roughly-made floor 
or platform of sticks,^ and had evidently been wrapped 
up in a red cloth (“ sarong ”), pieces of which were still 
here and there visible. A row of short stakes had 
been driven diagonally into one side of the grave-pit, 
the lower ends meeting the side of the pit about half- 
way down, a foot (30 cm.) above the body, and the upper 
ones reaching to the upper edge of the opposite side 
of the pit. The roofing to the grave thus formed had 
been covered with palm-leaves (bertam) laid longi- 
tudinally, and the whole arrangement formed a sort 
of screen which would keep the earth from falling 
on the body when the grave was being covered in. 

An infant child of the dead man (“ Mouse-deer ”) 
had been buried in a tiny grave a short distance 

1 As among the Andamanese, who ^ This platfoim had no doubt, with 
are buried with “knees brought up to the two bamboo poles leferred to above, 
the chin, and fists to the shoulders.” formed the bier on which the remains of 
■ — Man’s And, pp. 7S*7^* thedeceased had been cairied to the grave. 
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away from that of “ Mouse-deer ” himself, but nothing 
was to be seen there at the time of my visit beyond 
a slight depression in the surface of the ground show- 
ing where the burial had taken place. 

These were said to have been the only deaths that had 
occurred since this tribe had arrived in the Siong district, 
where they had lived, they said, for a couple of years. 

Perak Semang.— Mr. L. Wray writes me, that in? t&e 
Piah Valley he once camped in a large clearing contain- 
ing a crop of Indian corn, nearly ripe, besides vege- 
tables, etc. This clearing had been recently abandoned 
in consequence of two deaths. The graves were imthe 
clearing and the houses were still standing. Lower 
down the valley Mr. F. Lawder, about four years previ- 
ously, had seen a case in which the house had been shut 
up with the dead body in it. The skull and some of the 
bones from this house are now in the Perak Museum, 
In the same valley Mr. Wray saw another huge clear- 
ing with growing rice abandoned because of a death. 
In this instance, however, he did not see the grave. 

The following account, which generally speaking 
agrees with what I have observed myself, is taken 
from Vaughan-Stevens.^ It gives, however, the only 
account I have met with of the burial bamboo, which 
is one of the important subjects connected with these 
tribes still awaiting further investigation. 

On the occasion of a death the Pangan silently fetch the timhers required 
the grave, and betake themselves to any suitable place in the jungle. Here they 
dig a grave with straight sides, deep enough for a man to stand in up to the hips, 
and then return to fetch the corpse. The Sna-hut meanwhile examines the corpse 
Sind gives it the burial bamboo or “ penitah ” peneetor ”), a bamboo written over 
with signs, which is to serve as testimony on the other side of the grave to the 
behaviour of the man in the present life. 

The burial bamboo is inserted m the girdle of the deceased, with the node 
uppermost, the hollow pointing downwards ; the deceased lying meanwhile upon 
the ground. A slight bier is then fashioned out of a few bamboo poles, which 
are bound together with rattan or other creepers. The corpse is laid upon it, 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, in. 1 19-122. 
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We are told, however, by Hale that the Sakai of 
Perak were in the habit of burying along with a 
man his tobacco wallet, bead necklace, or timber-box. 
Similarly her comb, necklace, or bracelets were buried 
along with a woman. The house in which the death 
had taken place was invariably burnt down and the 
settlement deserted, even at the risk of the loss of 
stcusding crops.^ 

On the other hand, two Sakai graves in Batang 
Padang (Perak) described by Wray were raised 
likg Malay ones, and well taken care of, and on 
them were the remains of fruit, flowers, Indian corn, 
coconut-shells, bottle-gourds, roots, etc., which had 
been placed there probably as offerings to the dead.^ 
This last description, though puzzling, is of no 
small interest, for although the graves described were 
undoubtedly in the heart of the Sakai country, the 
evident care with which they were tended sounds more 
like the work of tribes under Jakun influence, who like 
other branches of the Malayan race are most particular 
in this respect. From all we know of the genuine 
Sakai, they have so intense a terror of the ghosts of 
the deceased that they burn down the house, and even 
sometimes the village, in which a death has taken place, 
and never return to it. Can it be that deaths from 
epidemic diseases inspire this terror among the Sakai, 
Ayhilst those from old age or other milder causes do 
not ? I confess that I see no satisfactory explanation. 

To the foregoing account Mr. Wray now adds, 
that at Kuala Dipang, in Kinta, he saw the grave of 
Toh Sang, the chief of the South Kinta and a portion 

1 Hale, p. 291. In a MS. note are thought to disappear and become 
Clifford says that the medicine-men tigers. For others there is no ceremony. 

ha-la”) of the U. Kerbat Sakai are ^ L, Wray in /. R, A. S,, S. B,^ No* 
exposed after death in huts, when they 21, p. 125. 




Sakai Man's Gr we (S Perak), 

showing Wonpipa, waijet, adae-hand, f.nit, wraath, and o, her objects depos.ted thereon, for the benefit of the deceased , sou!. 



sho\\ing combs necklace ear rolls and other objects of attire with fruit and musical instiuments deposited on behalf of the 
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of the Batang Padang Sakai. It was a raised grave of 
the Malayan type, and was built up with earth thrown 
up within his house, for which purpose the flooring had 
been removed, and the walls continued down to the 
ground. His widow and children were living m a 
house near by, and it was they who took Mr. Wray to 
see the grave. 

The account given by Vaughan-Stevens cont<Jins 
(as usual) no localities ; it runs as follows • — 

The old foim of Sakai (“ B landat. ”) grave is very peculiar, but has now become 
lare In places where the Sakai have mixed with Malays and Chinese the<(pld 
methods of bunal have ceased with the love of the old customs The grave is made 
wall-sided, as it is then (says Vaughan Stevens) found easier to dig {szc) The 
corpse IS washed by friends or relations and dressed in clean clothes. The site 
for the grave is chosen by the wife or nearest relation and one of the subordinate 
chiefs (Penglima) ; it is alwa)S distant fiom another grave, road, iiver, or house 
The digging of the grave, for which no payment is made, is performed by two or 
more persons, old tools being used in preference to modern (Chinese) ones. 
The corpse is laid out with the hands close to the hips, and bands or strips of 
bark oi cane aie bound round the arms, wrists, and ankles The eyes are 
closed, but the lower jaw is not bandaged , and the body having been rolled up 
m a mat (a modern substitute for bark cloth), is firmly bound round in three 
places A new wrapper of tree baik (large enough to surround the corpse) is 
then rolled round it and tied again with three bands of cane or tree-fibre and 
slung fiom a carrying pole, the ends of which are borne by two men upon their 
shoulders Only one woman (the wife) may follow, but as many men as like 
may do so At the grave the bark wiapper is removed, and the corpse laid upon 
Its back in the grave with the head towards the west There is no consecrat- 
ing ” ceremony ^ 

I omit the rest of Vaughan-Stevens’ description 
of the Sakai grave, as it possesses no further interest 
from the Sakai point of view. The form of grave 
described is a mere copy of a common Arabic grave- 
type which has been borrowed by the Mohammedan* 
Malays, and adopted from them in turn by the Sakai 
without any interesting variations to recommend it. 
Those who wish to see it, however, will find it under the 


^ Vaughan Stevens, ii 136, 137 
Ihe length of the grave is fixed by 
measurement, the standard being a 
man’s length plus a span or ‘^jengkal” 
(reckoning from the tip of the middle 
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finger to that of the outstretched 
thumb) The standard for the depth of 
the grave is the hzp-joint of the digger 
[Among Malays it is usually taken to 
be the ear of the digger -~W S ] 
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